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Straight Plays 





Members only 
x. Mon.), Sat. and Sun. §.0 and &.0 
THE KIDDERS 
Faith Brook, Lyndon Brook, Leo Ciceri 
Next production 
NEW CLOTHES OF THE EMPEROR 
*DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mat. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 and 8.4§ 
Commencing Sth December 
THE TEMPEST 
John Gielgud, Alec Clunes, Richard Johnson 
HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson 


*TNEW (Tem, 3878) 
vs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLI 
Commencing 10th December 
DINNER WITH THE FAMILY 
John Justin, Jill Bennett 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
HAMLET 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
Commencing 23rd December 
4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
*PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing 2rd December 
THE ENTERTAINER 
Laurence Olivier, Brenda de Banzie, George Relph 
TROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
REQUIEM FOR A NUN 
Zachary Scott, Ruth Ford, Bertice Reading 
Commencing 26th December 
LYSISTRATA 
Joan Greenwood 
TWINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Commencing 11th December 
BE MY GUEST 
Jane Baxter, Dennis Pricé 


*ARTS (Tem. 3334). 
Evs. 7.30 (E 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Bys. 6.20 & 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner and Jill Day 
CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 


THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 
Robert Beatty 


Daniel Massey 
*CRITERION (Whi, 3216) 
Commencing 4th December 
PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 
Moira Lister, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 
DUCHESS (Tem, 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 
GARRICK (Tem, 6401) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.40 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE CROWN 
Thora Hird 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
Robert Helpmann, Kathleen Harrison. Zena 
THER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Commencing 3rd September 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Ian Carmichael, Barbara Murra 


Dare 


Heather Thatcher, Maureen Swanson, 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during December. 


*+PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Commencing 12th December 
THE RAPE OF THE BELT 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Constance Cummings, 
Richard Attenborough 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Paul McGrath, Evelyn Varden, Anne Kimbell, 
John McCallum, Anthony Ireland 


PRINCES (Tem. 5696) 
Evs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat. 6.10 & 8.40 
ROYAL SUITE 
James Hayter, Barry Sinclair, Charles Heslop, 
Yvonne Furneaux 


ST MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ODD MAN IN 
Donald Sinden, Muriel Paviow, Derek Farr 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE EGG 
Nigel Patrick, Miriam Karlin, Austin Trevor 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE ! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 
Commencing 13th December 
THE HAPPY MAN 
Hugh Williams 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 











Musicals 


‘ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 
Transfer 9th December 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
Janet Blair, George Gaynes, Allyn McLerie 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues, 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 
SAVOY (Tem, 8888) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 
VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 
WYNDHAMS (Tem, 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 











Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. & Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SHARE MY LETTUCE 
Kenneth Williams, Maggie Smith 


FORTUNE (Tem, 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thur. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE DUBLIN PIKE FOLLIES 


Three weeks season 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
WE’RE HAVING A BALL 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





*\COVENT GARDEN (Coy, 1066) 


vs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
Commencing 26th December 
ROYAL BALLET 
(formerly the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet) 
Three week season 


SADLER’'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 


MAX BYGRAVES 


Heading a Terrific Cast 
in the 1957 London Palladium Show 


“ WE’RE HAVING A BALL” 


with JOAN REGAN, THE GOOFERS 





PRINCE OF WALES 
6.15 Twice Nightly 


A New Fabulous FOLLIES 
““ PLEASURES OF PARIS” 


“The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
in Years "’—Sunday Pictorial 


(Whi. 8681) 
8.50 
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Cover Portrait Janet Blair in Bells are Ringing 
(Picture by Rimis) 








Picture by Kenny Parker 


of the Month 


JOHN JUSTIN and JILL BENNETT. who are starring in ** Dinner with the 

Family” by Jean Anouilh, in a translation by Edward Owen Marsh, which 

opens at the New Theatre on 10th December. This play had its first 

production at the Oxford Playhouse and is again directed by Frank Hauser. 

Donald Albery presents the play at the New, following the withdrawal on 

7th December of the successful Australian play ‘“‘ Summer of the Seventeenth 
Doll,’ which opens in New York early next year. 


> 
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Hear 
JOYCE GRENFELL 


every night on 


& PHILIPS 
¥. 


Magione 


PHILIPS 


trices by Joyce Grenfell music ny Richard Addinsell 


requests the pleasure 


SIDE 1 SIDE 2 
Welcome Grenfell Ordinary Morning Grenfell-Addinsell 
The Music’s Message Grenfell-Addinsell (Joyce Grenfell with Irving Davis) 
Mrs. Mendlicote Grenfell-Addinsell Shirley’s Girl 
Understanding Mother Grenfell Friend Grenfell 
Three Brothers Grenfell-Addinsell Folk Song Michael Flanders- 
Palais Dancers Grenfell-Addinsell Donald Swann 
Songs My Mother Traditional 
Taught Me: arr. 
Orchestra under Hand Me Down Viola Tunnard 
the direction of My Bonnet; The 
WILLIAM BLEZARD Yellow Rose of 
Texas; Since 
Bacon Has Gone 
Up; All Night; Sit 
Down, Sister 
Hostess Grenfell-Addinsell 
Farewell Grenfell 


7"| PHILIPS — 
* LONG-PLAVYING RECORDS 
Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2, 


Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record-Players 
and Changers incorporating the famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up 





S we go to press the critics are hailing the arrival of 
A a most promising new playwright in the West End, 
following the production at the Haymarket Theatre of 
Flowering Cherry, by Robert Bolt, a schoolmaster in his 
early thirties. Mr. Bolt’s first play The Critic and the 
Heart, was recently produced at the Oxford Playhouse, 
where it aroused great interest. Flowering Cherry is a 
play that must be seen, not only because of its own 
inherent moving quality, but tecause of the finished 
acting of the company headed by Ralph Richardson and 
Celia Johnson. We shall review the play fully, with 
pictures, in our next issue. 

Other productions presented in London too late for a 
review this month are Requiem for a Nun at the Royal 
Court and Royal Suite, by Ernest Vajda and Clement 
Scott Gilbert, in which James Hayter, Yvonne Furneaux, 
Barry Sinclair and Charles Heslop are the stars (Princes 
Theatre). The Dublin Pike Follies open their season at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 25th November and a 
successful new version of Nude with Violin, with Robert 
Helpmann as Sebastien had its first performance at the 
Globe on the same night. 

It is rare indeed to have such a pre-Christmas rush 
of plays as are this year scheduled for presentation in 
London during December. They include Robert Morley’s 
production of The Tunnel of Love, the American comedy 


DILYS LAYE, who makes her West 
End début as a straight actress in ‘The 
Tunnel of Love” at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on 3rd December. Miss Laye 
was one of the principals of the New 
York production of ** The Boy Friend,”’ 
while her London successes have included 
“High Spirits’ and “Intimacy at 
8.30." At Her Majesty’s Miss Laye 

be starring with Ian Carmichael 


and Barbara Murray. 


by Peter de Vries and Joseph Fields, at Her Majesty’s 
on the 3rd, with Ian Carmichael and Barbara Murray in the lead; Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
Lucienne Hill’s adaptation of the farce by Max Regnier, with Moira Lister, Nigel Stock, 
Violet Farebrother, Roy Purcell and Newton Blick in the cast (Criterion, 4th December): 
Dinner with the Family, the Anouilh play first produced at Oxford, at the New on the 
10th; Be My Guest, a new comedy (Winter Garden on 
the 11th); Benn Levy’s The Rape of the Belt starring 
Constance Cummings, John Clements, Kay Hammond 
and Richard Attenborough, which opens at the Piccadilly 
on the 12th and The Happy Man, the new play by Hugh 
and Margaret Williams previously known as Father's 
Match, which comes to the Westminster on the 13th 
with Hugh Williams in the cast. (The successful Dear 
Delinquent transfers to the Aldwych on the 9th.) 

But highlight of all is likely to be Peter Brook’s 
production of The Tempest which, with John Gielgud 
as Prospero, is to be presented by the Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in association with Tennent Pro- 
ductions Ltd. at Drury Lane for a seven weeks’ season 
commencing Sth December. 

Details of the Christmas shows to be seen in London 
this year are given on another page, but it is interesting 
to note that members of the Moscow State Circus are 
to take part in Tom Arnold’s Circus at Harringay, this 
being the first time that circus artists of the Soviet Union 
will have appeared with acts from other international 
circuses. The Old Vic’s Christmas production of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream will have a consecutive run 
of some eight weeks commencing 23rd December. 
Frankie Howerd joins the company to appear as Bottom 
in this elaborate revival, which is to be directed by 
Michael Benthall, with décor by James Bailey. FS. 
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SHANI WALLIS, who will star in 
Sam Wanamaker’s Christmas produc- 
tion of “ Finian’s Rainbow” at the 
New Shakespeare, Liverpool. This will 
be the third production since the 
theatre was re-opened by W.W. 
Productions, of which Anna Deere 
Wiman, Sam Wanamaker and Robert 
R. Briggs are directors. 











Magnificently vivid ... enthralling .. . 
Sir John Gielgud. 


Gordon Craig 
INDEX TO THE STORY OF MY DAYS 


Edward Gordon Craig, that legen- 
dary figure of the theatre, writes 
an absorbing account of his life 
work and wealth of personal 
relationships during the period 1872 
-1906. This period covers his child- 
hood (with poignant memories of 
j his mother, Eilen Terry), his appren- 
ticeship to Irving and his romantic 
attachment to Isadora Duncan. 

Illustrated 35/- 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 





PICTURE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH THEATRE 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 


Edited by these two authorities on 
the theatre, this volume provides a 
fascinating addition to the 
HULTON PICTURE HISTORIES. 
Well over 500 pictures are divided 
into convenient historical periods 
from the early pre-Elizabethan 
beginnings to the present day. 


Illustrated 30/- 


HULTON PRESS 


HULTON HOUSE - FLEET STREET : EC4 














New Shows Reviewed 


SAVILLE 


“The Ege”’ 


A* applied to human society, an egg is not 
a simile capable of much development. 
It serves to introduce Felicien Marceau’s 
principal character, Emile, to whom the 
world appears like an egg, intact, uncrack- 
able, possible hard-boiled, and he is outside 
it. Emile is, perhaps, the most entertaining 
outsider to appear since outsiders came into 
fashion again some twelve months ago. 
According to recent research, Russian litera- 
ture has provided outstanding examples of 
the species and Ostrovky’s Diary of a 
Scoundrel explored the route followed by 
The Egg. The chief differences are that 
Ostrovky’s hero was less harmful and did 
not so fully explain himself to the audience. 
Emile seems fairly harmless at first and, as 
long as he is wondering virginally how to 
become the hell-of-a-fellow his associates 
pretend they are, we are all for him. 
Suddenly he steals from his employer and 
becomes the lover of an elderly female 
cashier. Here he leaves the simple chuckle- 


head group and becomes either an insensi- 
tive animal or a mere hypothesis in logic; 


we cannot yet be sure which. 

He appears again on the lines of Wellsian 
young humanity when he enters the Civil 
Service and finds himself married to the 
eldest sister of a girl who has attracted him. 
His carnal appetite is satisified on a regular 


‘** Look Back 
in Anger’ 


+ 


A scene from the English 
Stage Company's revival 
of John Osborne's con- 
troversial play, which 
was given for a_ short 
season last month follow- 
ing the production of 
** Nekrassov.” In the 
picture L to R, are 
Clare Austin as Alison 
Porter, Gary Raymond 
as Cliff, Anna Steele as 
Helena Charles and Alec 
McCowen as Jimmy 
Porter. Alec McCowen, 
recently seen in ‘* The 
Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial*’ and in ‘“ No 
Laughing Matter” (Arts), 
scored a personal triumph. 


(Picture by Peter Waugh) 





“The Egg’”’—Saville, 24th October 
(See also pages 21-23) 

“The Queen and the Welshman’’—Lyric 
Hammersmith, 7th November 
(See pages 26 and 27) 

“Urals Ensemble’’—Drury 
November 

“The Kidders’’—Arts, 12th November 

“And the Wind Blew’’—Theatre 
Stratford E., }2th November 

“Bells are Ringing’—Coliseum, 14th Nov 
(See also pages 13-17) 

“The Happiest Millionaire’’—Cambridge 
15th November. 

‘Measure for Measure’”—Old Vic Ith 
November. 


Lane 


Roya 











and commercial basis by one Rose, but he is 
irritated when his wife shows returning 
affection for an old flame who has been out 
East. Emile’s treatment of his wife’s lover 
is very amusing for some time and proves 
that even blackmail has its funny side. After- 
wards, it seems that he is not meant to be 
human after all—just a logical concept—for 
he shoots his wife and frames her lover, who 
is forthwith convicted after a farcical trial 
which is a rather boring anti-climax. 

Nigel Patrick plays Emile as a comedian 
establishing good relations with his audience. 
This works quite well because by the time 
crime accumulates the audience, who 
accepted him as a “Card,” are prepared to 
renew his licence as an “Outsider.” He hops 
indefatigably in and out of Roger Furse’s 
shifting décor, and a numerous cast. like 
animated bits of décor, make supplementary 
contributions of varying value. Outstanding 
are those made by Miriam Karlin as “Rose,” 





Jack Allen in three admirable characterisa- 
tions, Nigel Green as the wife’s lover, and 
Frank Royde as Rose’s husband. The play 
is directed by the translator, Charles Frank. 
H.G.M. 

DRURY LANE 
**Urals Ensemble’’ 

HIS company of dancers and singers 

brought a breath of fresh air from 

the Ural Mountains and disarmed criticism 
with their friendliness and obvious desire 
to please. They presented a programme of 
folk songs and dances in colourful native 
costumes, and the men in particular dis- 
played a wonderful vitality in their breath- 
taking dances. Though not so professionally 
perfect as the outstanding Hungarian 
Ensemble which was seen at the Palace 
before the Revolution last year, this Soviet 
company knew how to appeal to English 
audiences when they did us the honour of 
presenting old favourites like “Three Blind 
Mice” as a part song; “On Ilkla Moor” and 
a dignified Scottish Reel in which the afore- 
mentioned men dancers daintily trod out 
the movements in tartan kilts of unrecog- 
nisable origin. 

The company also revealed themselves as 
natural actors as well as singers and dancers 
and it was not necessary to know the 


language to appreciate the point of their 


numerous folk songs which range over a 
wide field, touching the imagination, whether 
in sad mood or gay. FS. 


ARTS 
**The Kidders’’ 


ONALD OGDEN STEWART'S play, 

set in a medium-sized middle-Western 
city in America, poses the problem of man’s 
infinite capacity for self-deception and his 
insincerity in human relationships. But the 
author appears to approach modern man’s 
dilemma from too many angles and a fatal 
sense of inconclusiveness was only mitigated 
by the splendid acting of the cast who kept 
one’s interest alive throughout. 

The play concerns one of life’s failures, 
Dan Hughes (Lyndon Brook); the break- 
down of his marriage with Jennie (Pauline 
Yates), and the inner conflict of his sister- 
in-law (Faith Brook), visiting them for the 
first time since their marriage, when she falls 
in love with an impoverished idealist (Ronan 
O’Casey). There is also the undercurrent of 
insecurity felt by Dan and his friend Eddie 
(Leo Ciceri), in their fear of losing their jobs, 
and the treachery of the latter who, while 
kidding Dan that he is attracted to his wife, 
is all the time having an affair with this 
amoral young woman, Chase Allen (Dermot 
Walsh) demonstrates the heartlessness of the 
big boss, and there is a grand melodramatic 
climax which by no means solves the many 
problems presented. 

FS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 


‘Sand the wind blew’’ 


HIS play has a double interest, apart 

from any dramatic appeal. Written in 
English by a Brazilian author, Edgard da 
Rocha Miranda, it must be accepted as an 
authentic account of a foreign people, how- 
ever impersuasive the dialogue may be. A 
programme note says that the play is about 
hope. It seems to be about faith. What 
constitutes a miracle is again posed; the free- 
dom of a wricked neck, or the re-assumption 
of a simpler attitude towards religion by a 
priest who has lost the habit of human con- 
tact? These two events coincide. They are 
the result of the action of a young girl, who 
finds a forgotten crucifix and displays it, 

(continued on page 10) 


“THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE.” A scene 
from the new comedy by Kyle Crichton based on the 
book ‘* My Philadelphia Father,’ which opened at 
the Cambridge Theatre on 13th November. In the 
picture, L to R, John Abineri as George Grey, a 
gossip columnist, Daniel Massey as Angier Duke, 
Jacqueline Ellis as Cousin Lucy and Maureen Swanson 
as Cordelia Biddle. (Picture by Angus McBean) 





Brian Bedford, Richard Johnson and John Gielgud in a scene from the play. 


“The Tempest’’ at Drury Lane 


@ Outstanding event during December is the opening on the Sth of Peter Brook’s impressive production of 

“The Tempest’ for a seven-weeks season at Drury Lane, the first Shakespeare play to be presented at this 
famous theatre since 1938, when Ivor Novello appeared in ‘‘ Henry V.’’ This is the second production from the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, to be brought to London in recent months. The previous 
one, * Titus Andronicus,”’ with Laurence Olivier in the title réle—another Peter Brook production—is still fresh 
im the memory. (Picture by Angus McBean) 
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RUTH FORD, the American actress who plays 
the réle of Temple Drake in William Faulkner's 
** Requiem for a Nun” at the Royal Court Theatre. 
The play, which opened for a limited run on 26th 
November, is directed by Tony Richardson with set- 
tings by Motley. Starring with Miss Ford is her 
husband Zachary Scott, seen here recently in ‘* Subway 
in the Sky.” Others in the cast are Bertice Reading 
(last seen at the Royal Court in ** The Member of 
the Wedding’), John Crawford, John M.-J_aren, John 
McCarthy and Mark Baker. 
New Shows Reviewed (conid.) 


‘Sand the wind blew’’ (conid.) 


partly in superstitious enthusiasm, 
in the hope of pleasing the priest. 

The climax comes at the end of the play 
and seems a long time preparing. John 
Bury’s setting is satisfying as a visual com- 
position and as a credible representation of 
a Brazilian village. It is so effective and 
Joan Litthewood’s company are so reliable 
in unity and verve that we are willing to 
believe that this is a poor and backward 
community whose faith has declined into 
apathetic disbelief and that in addition they 
are suffering drought long before the author 
has left off telling us. Over-reiteration does 
not aid conviction. 

As the official-minded Monsignor, out of 
his element in a_ primitive community, 
Clifford Parrish drugged disbelief from time 
to time. So did Philip Grout as the man 
whose neck was freed by a “miracle.” 
Olive McFarland gave a whole-hearted and 
moving performance as the young girl whose 
faith was absolute. H.G.M. 


partly 


COLISEUM 
**Bells are ringing” 


HE gentle satire and all-over charm of 

this Theatre Guild production were 
well-nigh swamped in the first half by the 
vastness of the Coliseum and it is a great 
pity that this musical could not have been 
staged in a smaller theatre over here. All 
the same, the attraction of the piece did seep 
through after the interval, and one was left 
with the feeling that Bells are Ringing is very 
pleasant entertainment indeed. 

The cast worked nobly to put body into 
the more slender episodes of this story of a 
modern Cinderella bent on doing her good 
deeds. In this réle Janet Blair was ideally 
cast and George Gaynes was a likeable if 
rather solid and full-throated Prince Charm- 
ing. On the whole the song and dance 
numbers had quality and verve, and with 
the full company taking part, several of 
them, including “It’s a Simple little System,” 
“Hello, Hello, There’ and “Mu .. Cha. 
Cha,” measured up reassuringly to the vast 
stage 

F.S 


CAMBRIDGI 


**The Happiest Millionaire’ 


HE fact that this is a real life story (and 

that over here no such documentary 
about one of our famous families is likely 
to reach the stage), adds interest to a comedy 
which has quite a few funny moments as 
well as being a fascinating study of American 
life in the post-Edwardian days. The play 
is, of course, based on “My Philadelphia 
Father,” by Cordelia Drexel Biddle and 
Kyle Crichton, the latter being responsible 
for the play. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, the 
millionaire of the title, was an eccentric 
who kept alligators in the conservatory, ran 
bible classes on athletic lines, was a boxer 
and a singer, and, most unusual of all—being 
a millionaire, claimed to be the happiest 
of men. The play takes place in the Biddle 
home during 1916 and "17, when Mr. Biddle 
was campaigning against isolationism and 
organising a band of marines. His family, 
two boys and a girl, could scarcely read and 
write, being much happier in boxing gloves 
than in the schoolroom. Cordelia (Cordy), 
the teenage daughter, forms an attachment 
for Angier Duke, only son of the famous 
New York family, and the play is concerned 
largely with Angier’s efforts to measure up 
to Mr. Biddle’s idea of a suitable son-in-law. 














Robert Beatty (the only one with an 
American accent), filibustered engagingly 
as Mr. Biddle and one felt that this was a 
performance which would mature as time 
went on. No praise could be too high for 
Daniel Massey’s inarticulate Angier Duke, 
and every scene in which he had a major 
part was sheer joy. As Cordelia, Maureen 
Swanson, petite and lively, proved herself a 
persuasive comedy actress, and Heather 
Thatcher, returning to the stage after a long 


absence, was ecstatically received and 
brought distinction to the rdle of Mrs. 
Benjamin Duke (Angier’s mother), who 


viewed the Biddle family with all the 
intolerance of New York high society. 

The other members of the company were 
also well in the picture and the play had 
every appearance of having caught the 
public fancy. FS. 


OLD VIC 
*‘*Measure for Measure’’ 


ARGARET WEBSTER’S admirable pro- 

duction appears to smooth out and 
make light of all the inconsistencies which 
usually so exasperate the onlooker. Justice 
and forgiveness are the themes Miss Webster 
finds and she is greatly helped in her purpose 
by the return to the Vic of that fine actor 
Anthony Nichols, whose bearing and 
sonorous voice give to Vincentio a nobility 
and sincerity which keep one from prying 
too deeply into the motives of this Duke’s 
schemes, and also by the Isabella of Barbara 
Jefford, a creature of passionate goodness 
instead of the usual prim and glacial novice. 
One of the most beautiful moments in this 
production, and in Miss Jefford’s _ per- 
formance, comes towards the end when, still 
unaware that her brother is alive, Isabella 
joins with Mariana (a most touching cameo 
by Rosemary Webster), in pleading for 
Angelo’s life. 

As Angelo, John Neville is miscast though 
by no means entirely unsuccessful. Only in 
the later scenes, when surely there should be 
some remorse or anxiety at discovery, did he 


CONSTANCE CUMMINGS, who wilt be 
appearing as the Amazon Queen, Antiope, in her 
husband Ben Levy’s play ‘‘ The Rape of the Belt,” 
which opens at the Piccadilly on 12th December. Miss 
Cummings, who has not been seen in the West End 
since she appeared with Naunton Wavne and Derek 
Farr in “ Trial and Error’? by Kenneth Horne, at 
the Vaudeville in September 1953, will also be remem- 
bered for her performance in *‘ Return to Tyassi,”’ the 
play by Ben Levy written in a more serious vein. 
With “The Rape of the Belt’’ Mr. Levy returns to 
comedy, and starring with Miss Cummings will be 
Kay H d, John Cl ts and Richard Atten- 
borough. (Picture by Houston-Rogers) 











THE CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


“The Water Babies’’ (Puppets)—Lyric, 
Hammersmith, 18th December 

“The New Clothes for the Emperor’’—Arts 
(Matinées only) 19th December 

“Peter Pan’’—Scala, 20th December. 

“Where the Rainbow Ends’’—theatre to be 
announced. 

“Robinson Crusoe’’—Palladium 
“Noddy in Toyland’’—Princes 
only) 23rd December. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’—Old Vic 
23rd December (6 weeks season) 
“Nutcracker Suite’’—Festiva!l Ballet, Royal 

Festival Hall, 24th December. 
Bertram Mills’ Circus—Olympia. 
Tom Arnold's Annual Circus—Harringay 
21st December. 


23rd Dec 
(Matinées 











seem at a loss. Richard Gale makes an 
excellent Claudio and handled the scene 
with his sister superbly. Derek Godfrey 
presents Lucio as unpleasant enough to 
make one forget that he is the only one not 
to be let off lightly; David Dodimead is 
always in the picture as the Provost while 
Paul Daneman’s cockney Pompey revelling 
in his bawdy jokes make one wonder once 
again at the stupidity of theatre censorship. 
Barry Kay, a new young artist from 


Australia, designed the setting and costumes, 
on the whole successfully, though some of 
the men’s attire was unnecessarily ugly. The 
music was composed by Lehman Engel. 
L.M. 








































































































Meet the Stars of Show Business 


ERIC MASCHWITZ’s 


autobiography 


NO CHIP ON MY SHOULDER 


Famous stage and radio personalities and 
behind-the-scenes anecdotes throng the pages 
of these sparkling reminiscences by this well- 
known author, playwright and lyricist. Good- 
night, Vienna; Balalaika and These Foolish 
Things are some of his work 


Illustrated from Photographs. 18s. net 
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the story 
of the fabulous 


COLISEUM 


The House 
that 
Stoll Built 


by 


FELIX BARKER 
(Author of The Oliviers) 


25s 


MULLER 











B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREEET, W.C.2 


for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 


Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ”’ 


— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 











Janet Blair as Ella Peterson and George Gaynes as Jeff Moss. 


“Bells are Ringing’ 


at the Coliseum 


@ Scenes from the Theatre Guild production of the new American 

musical now at the Coliseum. With book and lyrics by Betty Comden 

and Adolph Green and music by Jule Styne, the American production 

by Jerome Robbins has been reproduced by Gerald Freeman and the 

Rimis dance and musical numbers by Robbins and Bob Fosse by Robert 
Tucker. Settings are designed by Henry Graveney and the costumes by 
Rosemary Carvill and Hilary Virgo. 
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Pictures 
by 





The opening scene in 
the office of Susan- 
swerphone. Inspector 
Barnes (Donald Ste- 
wart, /eft), and his 
assistant Francis (C. 
Denier Warren), un- 
duly suspicious about 
the phone-answering 
service, question Sue 
and her girls. Right, 
L to R: Sue (Jean St. 
Clair), Ella 

Blair) and 

(Allyn McLerie). 





Left: Sandor (Eddie 
Molloy, foreground 
centre), a bright and 
scheming bookmaker, 
has found a brilliant 
system to carry on his 
illegal bookie business 
and outwit the law. 
He explains in a song 
“It’s a simple little 
system.” 


Ella Peterson is intercepted by Inspector Barnes on 
her way to perform one of her daily good deeds 
and tries to make him see her point of view with 
the song “Is it a crime?” Ella has fallen in love 
with Jeff Moss, one of Susanswerphone’s clients 
and, unable to get him on the ‘phone, she is on 
her way to call on him and warn him that his 
agent expects him to produce a rough draft of his 
play by noon. 














Above: Jeff 
Moss falls in 
love with Ella 
without know- 
ing who she is 
and, inspired by 
her, manages to 
finish his play. 
On their way 
back from his 
agent they join 
a group of 
somewhat de- 
pressed _ travel- 
lers in a_ sub- 
way car. They 
break down all 
aloofness and 
get everyone 
into a_ joyful 
mood during 
the gay song 
and dance num- 
ber “Hello, 
Hello, There.” 








Above: Jeff (George Gay- 

nes, centre), overjoyed at 

finding himself head over 

heels in love, bursts into 
song. 





Right: Another user of Susanswerphone and 

a favourite of Ella’s is Dr. Kitchell (Alex- 

ander Doré), a dentist who would much 

rather be a song writer. Ella visits him and 

gives him information about a songwriting 
contest. 














Ella’s next port of cal 
the drug store wh 
Blake Barton, a yo 
actor given to impersd 
ating Marlon’ Bran 
hangs out’ with 
friends. Ella tells Bl: 
(Franklin Fox, sea 
left centre), there is 
part in Jeff Moss’s 
play that will just 
him, and that she is s 
he will get it if only 
will discard the jeans < 
leather jacket for a s 
Overjoyed, Blake, w 
hasn’t been working 
some time, hastens 
take her advice. 


Ella receives a glamorc 
dress as a gift from a 
other of  Susansw 
phone’s grateful clie 
the opera star Madaj 
Grimaldi. She decid 


that it is just the thing 
wear for her date w 
Jeff, and her friend C 
(Harry Naughto 
teaches her to dance t 

[ee 2. ta: .. Gee 


Jeff has been invited ta 
smart party and p 
suades Ella (whom 
knows as Melisande) 
come with him. Walki 
through the park t 
sing the delightful nu 
ber “Just in Time.” 








The penthouse party. Ella is introduced to 
some of Jeff's theatrical friends and to the 
producer Paul Arnold (Lewis Henry), who is 
to put on Jeff's new play “The Midas 
Touch.” But as the evening wears on she 
becomes more and more unhappy about 
the deception she has practised on Jeff and, 
unable to tell him that she is the telephonist 
he knows only as “Mom,” she slips away. 


Right: The bookie, Sandor, hav- 
ing captured the heart of Sue, the 
owner of Susanswerphone, has 
meantime moved into the office 
and is using the phone-answering 
service as a blind. However, thanks 
to Ella’s passion for putting things 
right, his business is on the rocks 
and he is forced to woo Sue to 
ensure the use of her savings. 


Below: The distracted Jeff looks everywhere 
for ““Melisande,” and meets in a Night Club 
the dentist songwriter who is watching his 
first published song, “The Midas Touch,” 
being put over by the girls, and the actor 
Blake. In the ensuing conversation the 
truth dawns on Jeff, and all ends happily. 








A scene from ** Look Back in Anger” (** Blick Zuriick im Zorn”) by John Osborne, as directed 


by Boleslaw Barlog at the Schlosspark-Theater, Berlin. 


The play acted of course in German, was 


accorded an enthusiastic reception on this its first German production, and was a triumph both 


for Intendant Barlog and for the young actor Klaus Kammer who played Jimmy 
Heinz 


(Photo by 


Porter (right) 
K@ster) 


Berliner Festwochen 1957 by Alfred H.Unger 


EST Berlin has demonstrated once 
8 pomel though perhaps not _inten- 


tionally, that Europe (Western Europe) is 


at least in the sphere of Theatre 
and Music. From 22nd September until 
8th October, West Berlin was the meet- 
ing place of outstanding personalities and 
productions from many European countries 
and the United States. It was gratifying to 
see that the competitive spirit and the 
diversity of opinions (in public discussions 
with participators from various nations) 
never provoked any antagonisms, but rather 
showed a unity of purpose among the many 
rivals actively concerned with the promotion 
of the arts. 

The wealth of offerings in every artistic 
field was overwhelming—in quantity and in 
quality. The Festival programme consisted 
of no less than 200 different items, crammed 
into 17 days, and the decision one had to 
make as to what and what not to see was 
quite complicated. Where, for instance, 
should the Festival visitor go, when Sir 
John Gielgud’s only Shakespeare Recital 
coincided with both the Premiére of Weil’s 
opera Die Biirgschaft and the performance 
of the José Limon Ballet? Or when on the 


a reality 


last day but one both Rattigan’s Separate 
Tables and Osborne’s Look Back in Anger 
had their German First Night and the Opera 
showed a new production of Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde, not to speak of other 
important Festival offerings for the same 
evening? Thus, in order to get acquainted 
with as many productions as possible, your 
reviewer had to visit rehearsals during the 
day rather than miss a performance alto- 
gether (and he is still desolate about the 
missed concerts by guest conductors like 
Bohm, Celibidache,  Fricsay, Karajan, 
Scherchen and others). 

Apart from the many homegrown Berlin 
productions, this year’s Festival showed a 
marked tendency to make the Festwochen 
a shop window not only of Berlin’s Theatre, 
but also of the best productions other 
German and Austrian theatrical centres 
have to offer: Cologne, Diisseldorf, Munich, 
Vienna, as we shall see in the course of this 
review; thus the Berliner Festwochen were 
in fact German Festwochen. 

For the visitor from this country, how- 
ever, another fact was striking: the pre- 
ponderance and the dominating influence of 
the British stage on the German theatre. 





Directed by Boleslaw Barlog at the Schiller-Theater, Berlin, Dylam Thomas's ** Under Milk Wood” (‘* Unter dem 
Milchwald ") was another important production at the Berlin Festival. The play was given a magnificent production 
and the picture above will give some idea of the imaginative décor used for this unusual play. 

(Photo by Heinz Késter) 


The favourite and most popular productions 
bore English names: Benjamin Britten’s 
The Turn of the Screw; Graham Greene 


which made them shrug their shoulders 
questioningly. To a German audience 
ghosts are acceptable, if need be, in Hamlet 


Das Geheimnis (The Potting Shed); John 
Osborne’s Blick Zuriick im Zorn (Look 
Back in Anger); Terence Rattigan’s An 
Einzeltischen (Separate Tables); Bernard 
Shaw’s Major Barbara; Dylan Thomas’s 
Unter Dem Milchwald (Under Milk Wood); 
Ashley Duke’s version of Macchiavelli’s 
Mandragola . . . last but not least a new 
production of Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice and Sir John Gielgud’s enthusiastic- 
ally acclaimed Shakespeare Recital! 

Of all the Festival plays (apart from 
Ballet) only one was presented by a foreign 
company in a foreign language: Benjamin 
Britten’s Turn of the Screw. This was the 
original production of The English Opera 
Group with Peter Pears and Jennifer 
Vyvyan, and with Benjamin Britten con- 
ducting in person. The three performances 
at the Hebbel-Theater were packed with 
opera lovers, many of whom were 
acquainted with Britten’s previous operas 
from productions all over Germany. The 
audience gave Benjamin Britten and the cast 
a rapturous reception, which undoubtedly 
signified the extent of their enthusiasm for 
the music and the production rather than for 
Henry James’ story, the “ghost” part of 


or Don Giovanni or in fairy tales, but to 
have ghosts acting as “ dramatis personae ” 
in a more modern and realistic milieu goes 
teyond their credulity. 

It was no less difficult for Berlin audiences 
to accept a miracle as the dramatic axle of 
a plot—which was the reason why an 
almost perfect production of another 
English play had only a mixed reception: 
Das Geheimnis (The Potting Shed) by 
Graham Greene. 


This play was presented 
in Berlin by the Theater in der Josefstadt, 


Vienna, headed by Professor Hiaiussermann 
and Director Stoss, who, with New York. 
earn credit for producing the play before 
it has been shown in the country of its 
origin (though a London production with 
Sir John Gielgud, Irene Worth and Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies is now in_ preparation). 
Graham Greene goes all out in this play 
to convince the audience and the sceptics 
on the stage that miracles do happen even 
if we do not believe in them. James, the 
fourteen-year-old son of the most fervent 
atheist alive (a kind of modern Darwin cum 
Bertrand Russell) commits suicide by hang- 
ing himself in the potting shed, disillusioned 
by the cold doctrine of his over-powering 








father. The boy is found dead and gone, 
but the prayers of an uncle priest bring him 
back to life. When the boy re-awakes he 
has no recollection of what happened to 
him. The father’s whole atheist theory 
however is shattered, his books meaningless, 
his life a failure—so his devoted wife 
decides to suppress the truth about the 
“miracle,” to keep it a secret among the 
four people “in the know,” and to send the 
boy to a boarding school, so that the 
father is not constantly reminded of the 
fallacy of his theories and feels encouraged 
to continue his work. 

This happened thirty years ago. The 
father is now dying. James, the son, forty- 
four, suddenly appears and upsets with his 
presence the whole family, especially the 
mother, and his wife, from whom he had 
separated, and conveys to us the picture of 
a person full of complexes. In the course 
of his stay “at home” ail the riddles of 
his life: why his marriage was a failure; 
why he hated his mother; his fear to go 
near the potting shed; the whole secret of 
the subconsciously suppressed facts come to 
light and the miracle, of which he is now 
aware, makes him believe in God again. 
He can love his mother again and his 
marriage is knitted once more. The story 


unfolds like a whodunit thriller, written by 
a psychologist with the skill of an experi- 
enced craftsman, and contains, on the whole, 
all the elements of a successful play. 

Alas, the sceptics in Berlin seem to have 
been in the majority—at least among the 
critics. I have, however, to record the fact 
that Graham Greene, after the Viennese 
First Night, launched a protest about the 
production (or the German adaptation), 
which, in his opinion, gave a_ distorted 
picture of his intentions. 

Anyhow, the performance with Helene 
Thimig, the widow of the great Reinhardt, 
with Carl Edthofer, the grand old man of 
the Viennese Stage, with Leopold Rudolf 
and the very young and very gifted 
Chariklia Bexevanos, directed by Lothar 
Miithel, scarcely fell short of perfection and 
made the evening memorable to believers 
and unbelievers alike. By the way, the 
Theater in der Josefstadt has been since 
5th November successfully presenting the 
German version of N. C. Hunter’s A Day 
by the Sea with Helene Thimig and Carl 
Edthofer in the cast, translated and adapted 
by your reviewer. 

An undisputed success of the Festwochen 
was Terence Rattigan’s Separate Tables (An 


(continued on page 35) 
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Right: After a some- 
what chequered early 
career, duripg which 
he lost his first job 
and indulged in some 
petty thieving, Emile 
gets social advance- 
ment when he is in- 
vited to the Bertulets 
to play gin rummy. 
In no time at all he 
is given a good job 
in the Civil Service. 
and marries one of 
the Bertulet daugh- 
ters. (L to R: Bar- 
bara Cavan as Mrs. 
Bertulet, Jack Allen 
as Mr. Bertulet and 
Edgar K. Bruce as 
Uncle Max.) 





@ Scenes from the satirical French 
comedy by Felicien Marceau, trans- 
lated by Charles Frank, in which Nigel 
Patrick returns to the West End to play 
the onerous role of the amoral Emile. 
The play is also directed by Charles 
Frank and the ingenious décor is designed 
by Roger Furse. The action takes place 
in Paris at the present time, and the play, 
which is presented by Jack Waller Ltd., 
had its first performance at the Saville on 
24th October last. A review of “ The 
Egg” will be found on page 7. 


Left: Emile, at first a more or less 
innocent young man, sets out to crack 
“the egg” which eludes him, and thus 
attain a knowledge of life’s “system,” 


whereby one can “get away with murder” 

if need be. Early on he acquires a mis- 

tress. (Mirian Karlin as Rose and Nigel 
Patrick as Emile.) 














Below: Suspicious of his wife’s relationship 

with Folleroy, Emile plays his cards carefully, 

even indulging in a piece of sheer hypocricy 

when he effects a “ reconcilation”’ with Char- 
lotte after a quarrel. 





Emile’s wife, 
Charlotte (Elaine 
Montgomerie), 
receives a_ visit 
from an old 
flame, Folleroy, 
who is back in 
Paris after years 
in Indo - China 
Emile treats the 
visitor to some 
thinly - veiled in- 
sults, while con- 
suming the mar- 
rons’ glaces 
brought for his 
wife (Nigel Green 
as Folleroy.) 


Having on an earlier occasion extracted a wad 

of notes from Folleroy’s wallet, Emile, after 

spying on the lovers, now calls on Folleroy, 
with blackmail in mind. 








With subtle cunning 
and considerable per- 
suasiveness, Emile 
Manages to extract a 
promise of regular 
money from Foller- 
roy in recognition of 
Charlotte’s favours. 


Folleroy, believing 
Emile to be insane 

and dangerous, has 
left his pistol with 
Charlotte for her self- 
protection. Emile 
discovers it in a draw- 
er, shoots his wife 
and “frames” Foller- 
roy. At the trial, 
right, Folleroy pro- 
tests in vain that the 


evidence against him 

is false. (Frank Royde 

as the Counsel for the 
Defence.) 


Counsel for the Pro- 
secution (Austin 
Trevor) wins his case, 
and Folleroy is pro- 
nounced guilty by the 
Judge (Edgar K. 
Bruce, right). Emile 
looks on unmoved, 
and tells the audience 
as the curtain falls 
that “it’s the system!” 
He has indeed got 
away with murder! 











INCE childhood we have taken “Cinde- 
rella,” “Aladdin,” “Mother Goose” and 
our other old friends for granted, even if 
their stories are all but lost between 
spectacle, song-and-dance and_ red-nosed 
comedy. Fortunately for the world real 
“Pantomime” still exists, as a Danish troupe 
will show us this Christmas. Inspired by 
mediaeval commedia dell’arte, when Pierrot, 
Columbine and Harlequin were among the 
characters improvising their way through 
Italian masques, it.gees back to the carnivals 
of ancient Rome. When that city was hit 
by famine in the fourth century B.C., all 
foreigners had to leave it—except the much- 
needed pantomimic actors. 

Italian pantomime has a stronghold today 
in a capital of the North rightly hailed 
“Wonderful, wonderful Copenhagen 
Hans Andersen’s fairytale city of green roofs 
and twisted spires hides in its busy heart 
something unique, the delightful Tivoli 
Gardens. Amusement parks tend nowadays 
to become assertive affairs of blaring noise 
and neon lighting. Tivoli retains its idyllic 
atmosphere of last century, for its varied 
entertainment merge harmoniously in a 
maze of leafy avenues, serpentine lakes, 
wreaths of lights and coloured “fancies.” 

Chief of the attractions will always be the 
Pantomime Theatre, standing under chestnut 
trees not far from the main entrance gate. 
At once it catches the eye, this fantastic 
little building more like a Chinese temple 
with dragons on its steep yellow roof, 
ornamental panels and red lacquer pillars. 
Under a proscenium inscribed with four 
oriental symbols meaning “Community in 
Pleasures with the People” is the famous 


Theatre of 
Eternal Youth 
by Dudley Glass 


view of the 
Theatre’ in 
the Tivoli Gardens, 
Copenhagen, during a 
performance. 


A general 
Pantomime 


“Peacock Curtain” spreading like a 
tail with glistening eyes. 

An expectant audience, by no means all 
juvenile, watches it with fascinated attention. 
A hundred of them occupy outdoor seats 
for which they have paid the magnificent 
sum of 75 cere (less than a shilling) above the 
cheap admission to the gardens. The 
majority stand on a gentle slope allowing 
all to see, or at least with periscopes, and 
they can number thousands (weather permit- 
ting, for one rainy night the performance 
was only for the gateman and two ducks 
waddling up from the lake). Behind them, 
high on a pedestal, watches a bust with a 
grotesque. smiling face—old Volkersen, the 
first Pierrot. 

To the side of the Pantomime Theatre, 
over the trees of Tivoli, another face watches 
in the distance, the clock on the Copenhagen 
City Hall tower, Its golden hands, lit by 
the sunrays of early evening, point to a 
quarter to eight. A small orchestra waits 
outside the “temple,” conductor with baton 
raised, and starts to play as the chimes 
sound. Simultaneously the peacock _ tail 
opens in the middle and sinks into the stage. 

Ring down the curtain, Pierrot, instead of 
up! And it has to be on time; those chimes 
give the signal both to the musicians and 
to men in the cellar who turn handles and 
operate the peacock in two parts. This 
ritual must happen whether the actors on the 
stage are ready or not. 

“When you hear the clock, the curtain 
will go down!” a father is telling his child- 
ren. It has always been so; part of the 
tradition of the Pantomime Theatre. 

Pantomime itself—in the original Italian 
form—came to Copenhagen two hundred 
and fifty years ago, making its first appear- 
ance in a brewers’ hall. At first taking the 
town, it fell from favour, to be revived 
when Casorti and his troupe arrived in 1800. 
He was succeeded by the Price brothers, 


huge 





Pierrot, Columbine and Harlequin, figures 
in the pantomime who are ever popular 
with the young and old alike. 


English showmen, and the tradition passed 
on, For their popular Pierrot, Volkersen, 
went over to the Pantomime Theatre at 
Tivoli when that venture started in 1843. 

A tradition in himself was Niels Henrik 
Volkersen, the son of a country schoolmaster 
who preferred the bright lights. For many 
years he wore Pierrot’s loose white costume 
and crumpled hat, even on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Tivoli when too ill to play 
his part he took the stage at the end for 
his due applause. “Say something, Pierrot!” 
called the children, for it is also a tradition 
that their dumb friend with the big red 
mouth shall crack a joke at the end. This 
time it was a heartfelt: “Long life to 
Tivoli!” 

Under the stage of the Pantomime Theatre 
is a memory of Volkersen and all the white- 
faced Pierrots who have appeared there: a 
powder-box filled with special make-up flour 

. and it is still used. So are the other 
quaint things hidden there: the trap-doors, 
the old-fashioned wings and stage machinery 
worked by hand, the back-cloths that fold 
in three. Secrets are revealed and a thou- 
sand tricks, from the “disappearing cabinet” 
to the rocks that change into a boat—the 
road that becomes water. Here is the 
dummy of Pierrot used when he flies up in 
the air, the other dummy when he is 
flattened out! 

Each summer evening this pantomime 
stage comes to life, as if by magic, fresh as 
paint, existing nowhere else in the world 
except Prague—for even in Italy the art has 
died out. The old favourites are still given: 
“Pierrot in Difficulties,” “Pierrot Out of 
His Mind with Love,” “The Statue,” “The 
Skeleton,’ “The Fortune Teller,’ “The 
Golden Key’—the last actually an old 
English pantomime. 

There is a choice of some twenty stories 

not all come in one season—and the scenes 
are of a pattern. A street, a wood, a room, 
a park, they drop down in an instant, setting 
an example to larger stages. All the panto- 
mimes are based on the same _ theme: 
Harlequin wants to marry Columbine, but 
her guardian Cassander intends her for a 
rich fool, Leander. Pierrot, Cassander’s 
servant, gets into scrapes trying to help 
their thwarted and eventually triumphant 
love. The plots are written down, but the 
actors and dancers, as ever, improvise from 
a synopsis they read at the stage door. Over 
thirty are in the company, rehearsals every 


day, and the orchestra numbers sixteen. 
Mime is the essence of it all, a wealth of 
gesture to appropriate music, mostly soft, 
and not a word spoken, apart from the 
“Oahs!” of Pierrot. The first experience of 
such a pantomime is always a_ surprise. 
Expecting the spectacular, one sees perhaps 
a dim lawyer's office lit by enormous 
candles. But what the characters do to that 
simple stage! Harlequin in his brilliant 


costume (its triangles based on the long-ago 
motley rags) creates fantasy as he dusts the 


pictures in dance ... Columbine in her 
white skirts pirouettes charm and sentiment 
.. . Pierrot bring not only fun but pathos 
as he is beaten by Harlequin with a stick 
(*Ah, that serves you right!” comes a 
child’s voice), sees Cassander’s hat flying in 
the air and tries to get it down with a ladder, 
finds his coat has split in two, is knock-kneed 
as he is chased by a skeleton from a box. 

A most attentive audience (knowing every 
nuance of the story) takes most of it quite 
seriously, only laughing at certain times. 
Everything has ended happily, and it is for 
the true hero of the evening to end it with 
a waited-for quip. “Say something, Pierrot!” 
“Tonight it will be something new.” Great 
expectations! “We all cry Hooray, but that 
is not enough . . .” They hang on his words. 
“It must be louder . . . louder!” Personality 
wins, and through the wild applause old 
Volkersen surely smiles a wider smile. 

“You can’t get away with a bad Pierrot,” 
says Niels Bjorn Larsen, whose skill as a 
ballet master and personal success as the 
mysterious doll-maker Dr. Coppelius makes 
him such an appropriate director to pull the 


(continued on page 36) 
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Below: Torn between his desire to return to 

his beloved native land and his love for the 

Queen, Sir Owen at first hesitates, but in the 

end love prevails and he and the Queen are 
married. 
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An early scene fror 
the play in which Quee 
Katherine (Hilary Liddell 
widow of Henry V, mee 
for the first time Sir Owe 
Tudor (Edward Woodward 
a Welsh gentleman-at-arn 
who had been knighted b 
King Henry at Agincour 
The Queen and the Wels 
man fall in love 


Left: 


— a ee 


(Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers) 





Rainault (lan White), a French gentleman and 

prisoner of Sir Owen Tudor, stays with his 

vanquisher at the Queen’s court at Hatfield. 

Right, Margaret, the Lady-in-Waiting (Jill 
Downs). 








Pem cme 


bor] 
Slamacem 


@ Scenes from the historical 
play by Rosemary Anne 
Sisson which was _ highly 
praised on its first produc- 
tion at this year’s Edinburgh 
Festival, and later when it 
was presented for a season 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
Directed by Edward Burn- 
ham in settings by Michael 
Trangmar, the play is now 
on tour. After a week at 
Richmond the play opens at 
the Theatre Royal, Brighton, 
2nd December, and will be 
seen at the Palace, Bourne- 
mouth, on the 9th. 





Above: A scene 
seven years later 
al Hatfield 
House, whither 
the Queen has 
been virtually 
banished until 
the young King’s 
coming - of - age. 
She has been for- 
bidden to marry 
by decree, but 
has already 
borne ‘her secret 
husband two 


Sons 


After the marri- 
age has been dis- 
rovered through 
Rainault’s folly 
and the treachery 
of Villiers, Sir 
Owen Tudor is 
flung into prison. 
Left, he bids the 
Queen farewell in 
a moving scene 
(Centre Hum- 
phrey. Duke of 
Gloucester (Ed- 
ward Burnham).) 


(Picture by 


Douglas Glass) 





ROADWAY bulging 

early October-early November period. 

in addition, the off-Broadway scene was 
dotted with some excellent offerings. 

English importations, both plays and 
players, took considerable prominence. 
Heading the  across-the-seas_ list was 
Romanoff and Juliet, presented by David 
Merrick at the Plymouth, and starring Mr. 
Ustinov. Also repeating their London réles 
were William Greene (Vandestuyt), Edward 
Atienza (Archbishop) and Marianne Deem- 
ing (Evdokia Romanoff). The comedy was 
well received by the first night critics, and 
was prospering at the box office. Under 
Milk Wood, a bit off-beat for New York 
audiences, fared only mildly well. It was 
slated for mid-November closing. 

In quite a different type of playwriting 
concept was Monique, which enjoyed the 
sterling acting services of Patricia Jessel and 
Denholm Elliott in starring rdles. This was 
a “shocker” written by Dorothy and 
Michael Blankfort from the French novel 
which inspired the motion picture, 
Diabolique. Ending, changed from that of 
the movie, was a masterpiece of sheer 
surprise and sophisticated impact. However, 
Broadway audiences are apt to be tempera- 
mental in regard to mystery dramas, and 
public response was only fair. 

Barry Jones distinquished himself in a 
lead role in The Cave Dwellers, a new play 
by William Saroyan presented at the Bijou 
by Carmen Capalbo and Stanley Chase. 
With him were Eugenie Leontovitch, Wayne 
Morris and Susan Harrison to head a fine 
cast in a sensitively written perusal of a 
group of out-of-work entertainment artists 
who have taken poverty stricken refuge in 
an abandoned theatre. Mr. Saroyan has a 
way with him for this sort of rueful comedy, 


was during the 


Echoes from 
Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


New York Plays 
reviewed 


Left: Lena Horne leads a number 
in “Jamaica,” the new musical 
comedy hit. 
pierced with intimate glimpses into the 
better attributes of human nature under 
stress. Result was an affecting stage work, 
magnificently acted, and directed’ with 
perception by Mr. Capalbo. 

Rounding out the importations was 
Emlyn Williams’ dramatised reading, A Boy 
Growing Up, consisting of excerpts from 
stories by Dylan Thomas. Mr. Williams 
was accorded critical applause, and played 
out a limited engagement prior to an 
extended American tour under auspices of 
S. Hurok and Roger L. Stevens. 


Causing no small amount of sensation 
and subsequent buying of tickets was 
Compulsion. Presented by Michael Myer- 
berg at the Ambassador, it was a dramatisa- 
tion by Meyer Levin and Robert Thom of 
Mr. Levin’s book of the same title, dealing, 
under fictional names, with an actual murder 
which had this country seething with excite- 
ment and outrage in 1924 (the Leopold- 
Loeb case). Two. psychopathic youths 
(wealthy and brilliantly intellectual) com- 
mitted what was termed a “thrill killing.” 
The play goes into the whole thing, includ- 
ing the psychological abnormalities of the 
murderers, with clinical clarity. 

Theatrically, it was an impelling accom- 
plishment, if one overlooks the extreme 
morbidity of the subject matter. Although 
over-long, with repetitive detail in the 
second act, it maintained dramatic pitch 
under comprehensive direction by Alex 
Segal. The darkly tangled personalities of 
the boys; their relationships with each other 
and with the people with whom they come 
in contact, were brought out in absorbing 
fashion. Roddy McDowall and Dean 
Stockwell performed meaningly as_ the 
killers. 





On the lighter and musical side, the hit 
has been Jamaica, with David Merrick again 
acting as sponsor. It was a _ rose-tinted 
musical comedy version of native life in the 
islands, but had the lilt, warmth and 
rhythm that make for pleasing song-dance 
entertainment. 

More particularly, it had Lena Horne as 
star. Talent, personality and beauty of the 
gifted songstress were delightfully transposed 
into the theatre medium. Her ability to 
handle a variety of numbers was demon- 
strated in generous measure with music by 
Harold Arlen and lyrics by E. Y. Harburg. 
Ricardo Montalban, Josephine Premice and 
Adelaide Hall gave good support, plus a 
personable performance by a ten-year-old 
named Augustine Rios. 

Two other musicals failed to gain much 
critical encouragement, despite the aid of 
stellar playing talent. They were Copper 
and Brass, starring Nancy Walker, and 
Rumple, with Eddie Foy and Gretchen 
Wyler. 

A pair of broad comedies brought a 
touch of agreeable nonsense to the boards. 
Fair Game, by Sam Locke, presented by 
Joseph M. Hyman, capitalised on pursuit 
of dames by guys in a setting of New York’s 
wholesale garment selling arena. Sam 
Levene, one of America’s most hilariously 
intrepid comedians, romped through the 


role of a middle-aged fashion entrepreneur 
consumed with young ideas where the girls 
are concerned. 
Another bit of 
sportiveness was Nature's 
and directed by Alfred de Liagre, Jr., in full 


satirical, sophisticated 
Way, produced 


tilt style. Playwright Herman Wouk. for- 
saking his serious mood of Caine Mutiny 


Right: L to R: Ted Gunther, 
Reynolds Evans, Dean Stockwell, 
Roddy McDowall and John Mar- 
ley in ‘* Compulsion,” the play 
based on Meyer Levin’s novel of 
the same title, which was inspired 
by an actual murder in 1924. 
(Pictures by Freidman-Abeles) 


Court-Martial, concocted an amusing bur- 
lesque of aspects of today’s living, including 
psychoanalysis, ways of reducing income tax 
in the higher brackets, and a modern 
approach to becoming a mother. Expertly 
handling the jibes were Orson Bean, Betsy 
von Furstenberg, Audrey Christie, Scott 
McKay, and others. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre opened 
its mew season with a stunning, Tyrone 
Guthrie-directed, production of Friedrich 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart in a new adaptation 
by Jean Stock Goldstone and John Reich. 
Court intrigues involved in attempts to 
place Mary Stuart on the throne of England 
(with some imaginative touches granted by 
author’s licence) were played out in a sus- 
penseful series of scenes that possessed 
colour, excitement, and expressive sense of 
character. Cast was blue ribbon—Eva Le 
Gallienne as Queen Elizabeth I, Irene 
Worth as Mary Stuart, Max Adrian as Lord 
Burleigh, and Douglas Campbell as_ the 
Earl of Leicester in the leads. 

Julius Caesar was given a lively, high- 
keyed presentation by the off-Broadway 
Shakespearewrights, who brought immense 
zest, coupled with acting competence, to a 
production that received critical acclaim. 

A disappointment was Tie Square Root 
of Wonderful, by Carson McCullers, whose 
The Member of the Wedding made such an 
impression in New York a number of 
seasons ago. Somehow, the unique magic 
of that earlier play did not carry over into 
her latest effort. 

Quick failure was The Egghead, which, to 
this reviewer’s mind, was a much better 
play than indicated by the critics’ harsh 
verdict and the abbreviated run. 
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“King Henry VI’ 


Parts |, 2, and 3 


at the 


Old Vic 





4 @ Scenes from “King Henry VI”, 
4% Parts 1, 2 and 3, the second pro- 
duction of the current season at 
the Old Vic. The plays are directed 
by Douglas Seale (who in the 
Spring of next year will take up 
the new post of Associate Director 
of the Old Vic). Décor and cos- 
tumes are by Leslie Hurry and 
music by Frederick Marshall. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


Above left: The proud and 
ambitious Duchess of Gloucester 
(Margaret Courtenay, foreground) 
is struck across the face by Queen 
Margaret (Barbara Jefford) before 
the assembled Court. Centre back: 
Paul Daneman as King Henry VI. 
Left: Queen Margaret and her 
supporters plot to overthrow the 
King’s uncle, Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester. L to R; David Dodi- 
mead as Cardinal Beaufort, Jack 
Gwillim as Richard, Duke of 
York, and Derek Godfrey as the 
Duke of Suffolk, Margaret's lover. 














York So, if the issue 
of the eldest son 
Succeed before the 
younger, I am king 
Warwick what plain 
proceeding is more 
plain than this? 


The Duke of York 
traces his descent 
from Edward Ill 
and satisfies his 
supporters, Salis- 
bury (Brian Bad- 
wick (Oliver 
coe, /eft) and War- 
Neville) that his 
claim to the throne 
is just. 


Lord Sa) Tell me 
wherein have I 
offended most? 

Lord Say (Charles 

West, centre) 

pleads in vain for 

his life with the 
rebel leader Jack 

Cade (Derek Fran- 

cis, left). Cade and 

his band have just 
stormed London, 
but their triumph 
is short-lived and 

Cade is forced to 

flee. 
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King Henry: . .. 1 
here entail 
The crown to. thee 
and to thine heirs 
for ever; 
The opening scene 
of Part 3. Henry, 
defeated at St. 
Albans, surrenders 
his crown to the 
victorious York on 
condition that 
Henry shall reign 
during his own 
lifetime. 


Queen Margaret And 
here’s to right our 
gentie-hearted king 

Queen Margaret, 

victorious in battle 

against the York- 
ists, stabs the cap- 
tured Duke _—i off 

York after having 

taunted him and 

placed a_ paper 
crown on his head. 

In the picture, 

right; John Rye as 

her son, Prince 

Edward, and James 

Culliford as Clif- 

ford. 


Richard : Nay, War- 
wick, Single out 
some other se; 

For I myself wil 
hunt this wolf to 
death 

Richard, later 

Duke of Glouces- 

ter (Derek God- 

trey), meets 

Clifford, the slayer 

of his father and 

younger brother 

Edmund, on_ the 

battlefield, and 

claims him as his 
prize. 





Queen Margaret War- 
wick, these words 
have turn’d my hate 
to love 

King Henry is a 

prisoner and Mar- 

garet has fled to 

France to seek the 

aid of King 

Lewis. Her cause 

is unexpectedly 

strengthened by 
the allegiance of 

Warwick. (Seated, 

left; Adrienne Hill 

as Lady Bona and 
centre, Ronald 

Fraser as Lewis.) 


Queen Margaret 
parleys with King 
Edward before the 


battle near Tew- 


kesbury which is 

to end in her de- 

feat. Already her 

army has suffered 

loss and the power- 

ful Warwick is 
dead 


King Edward Hold 
Richard hold! for 
we have done too 
much 


Edward IV (John 
Humphry) prevents 
his brother Rich- 
ard from _ killing 
Margaret. At her 
feet lies the body 
of her son. (Ex- 
treme right: David 
Dodimead as 
George, Duke of 
Clarence.) 





Richard: Vil hear no more: die, prophet, in they speech: 
For this, amongst the rest, was I ordain’d 


King Henry, imprisoned in the Tower, is murdered by Richard of Gloucester. 


Richard: And, that I love the tree from whence thou sprang’st 
Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit. 


A moment towards the end of the play. Peace reigns at lasts and Edward’s brothers swear 
allegiance to him, Queen Elizabeth (Rosemary Webster) and their infant son. 
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Berliner Festwochen (conid.) 


Einzeltischen) at Dr. Kurt Raeck’s 
Renaissance-Theater. Critics and audience 
acknowledged Rattigan’s superb drawing of 
characters; the concentration on essentials 
and the pointed dialogue. “ Drama of the 
Soul” was the headline of one of the leading 
critics and “A Master Dramatist’ another 
one. One of the reviewers suggested all 
German playwrights should take lessons 
from Rattigan—but afterwards - forget all 
about it because of Rattigan’s “ English- 
ness.” What they want is a German 
Rattigan. In the meantime they are making 
the best of the English one and, as far as 
the numbers of performances and radio 
productions in German speaking countries 
are concerned (The Winslow Boy, The Deep 
Blue Sea, Love in  Idleness, Playbill, 
Adventure Story, French Without Tears and 
now Separate Tables) Rattigan, of all British 
dramatists, is definitely topping the bill in 
popularity. 

The Berlin production of Separate Tables 
(directed by Leonard Steckel) brought one 
of Germany’s leading actresses back to 
Berlin after an absence of several years: 
Marianne Hoppe. The German stage has 
hardly a better protagonist for these two 
very subtle parts, and it was her evening 
all along. She played both characters 
with an intensity which sometimes outshone 
her English opposite number. Her partner 
Ernst Schroeder, whom we saw in London 
last June in Kleist’s Der Zerbrochene Krug 
during the short season of the Berlin 
Kurfiirstendamm Theater was, perhaps, not 
the ideal prototype for the two psychopathic 
characters he had to play, but within the 
framework of his robust nature he played 
them persuasively. The rest of the cast 
was admirable, though, for a visitor from 
this country, it was difficult to believe that 
they were portraying English characters 
in English surroundings (only Marianne 
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Marianne Hoppe, who plaved the 
in the Berlin production of 


two leading roles 
** Separate Tables.”’ 


Hoppe looked her part). Anyhow, they 
convinced the Berlin audience and that’s all 
that matters. 

There was tremendous applause when the 
Berlin First Nighters had the rare oppor- 
tunity of witnessing something no London 
visitor to a Rattigan Premiére has experi- 
enced as far as I remember: to see Terence 
Rattigan himself take a bow (in fact quite 
a number of bows). Mr. Rattigan had, for 
the first time since the war, come to Berlin 
to see—also for the first time—one of his 
plays in German. He seemed to be 
delighted. The previous day, soon after 
his arrival, he had to suffer one of those 
Press conferences which no famous or rare 
visitor escapes on these occasions, and the 
journalists were charmed by his personality 
and the fact that he understood German. 
His appearance in person and his play were 
by no means the least English contribution 
to the Berliner Festwochen. 

It was, however, regretted that John 
Osborne did not come to the German First 
Night of his Look Back in Anger, at the 
Schlosspark Theater. Intendant Boleslaw 
Barlog, the head of the two Municipal 
Theatres, took pride in directing it himself. 
It was a triumph for him; for the young 
actor Klaus Kammer who played Jimmy 
Porter, and, of course, for John Osborne, 
who has conquered critics and audience 
alike. It was amazing to watch how 
German audiences who, in drama, prefer 
the author not only to state a problem 
but also to give his idea of a_ possible 
remedy, enthusiastically accepted this play 
which only states certain facts without 


(continued overleaf) 





(Photo by Schalda-Miiller, Vienna) 

Berliner Festwochen (contd.) 

taking sides and without resolutions or 
solutions. It shows that Osborne has 
struck a note of universal appeal. The 
Press was unanimous in praising the 
“aggressive realism” of the play, its 
excellent character drawing and the striking 
originality of its approach to life. Berlin 
audiences are now looking forward to 
Osborne’s The Entertainer which will be 
produced in the same theatre with Martin 
Held in the title part. (By the way, the first 
German production of The Entertainer has 
recently taken place in Hamburg’s Deutsches 
Schauspielhaus, directed and played by 
Gustaf Griindgens. It is the biggest success 
of the season.) 

Another British play on the Boleslaw 
Barlog stages was the German version of 
Dylan Thomas’s Under Milk Wood at the 
Schiller Theater, also directed by Barlog 
nimself. The transfer of this poem with 
its peculiar Welsh background to a German 
stage was regarded as a doubtful experi- 
ment—but Barlog would not be intimidated. 
He gave the play a magnificent production 
with all the facilities of the huge Schiller 
Theater stage, a production which made its 
London original look rather like a poor rela- 
tive. Several German theatres have copied 
his production since—or at least been inspired 
by it. For the Berliners it is one of those 
rare theatre evenings where the proverbial 
criticism for the sake of criticism (“* Berliner 
Schnauze”’) is silenced. They sit back and 
enjoy. The success would hardly have been 
possible without an adequate German 
rendering of Dylan Thomas’s poetical 
language. The congenial translator was 


Leopold Rudolf and Helene Thiming in Graham 
Greene’s *“‘ The Potting Shed,’’ another British play 
in the Berlin Festival. 


Erich Fried, a poet in his own right, living 
in London. 

Before closing this report on the main 
British features, the work of the British 
Centre in Berlin (a Foreign Office institu- 
tion), must not be left unmentioned, 
especially as it played quite an appreciable 
part in the framework of the Festwochen. 
Mr. Allan Baker, head of the Berlin Centre, 
seized every opportunity of putting British 
guests like Terence Rattigan, Benjamin 
Britten, Sir John Gielgud and many others 
in touch with leading Berlin personalities, 
writers, musicians, actors and international 
journalists. He arranged, in spite of the 
meagre means at his disposal, a separate 
party for each one (it had to be Tea!), thus 
quietly achieving a closer understanding; 
and resulting goodwill. * 





Theatre of Eternal Youth (Contd.) 


strings of the human puppets at the Panto- 
mime Theatre, His heart is in this recently- 
acquired post, for he considers that the old 
pantomimes are “a volume of wit and wis- 
dom” and that “the more one looks into 


them the more respect one gets for this 
genuine branch of art which calls for very 


great efforts from its performers. It is 
planned acting—all the time it is necessary 
to simplify. And that is just the art.” 

He also enjoys the scope for new creations, 
for there are two performances nightly, the 
second featuring pantomimes that are not 
traditional although conceived in the same 
spirit. They are mime-plays to music, skil- 
fully enacted as would be expected in a city 
of Royal Danish Ballet. One night Hans 
Andersen tells the tale, and what could be 
more suitable than the harassed “Princess 
and the Pea?” Sailors’ escapades on shore- 
leave create the merriment of “Landlov”; 
“Flitter” (meaning “Everything that glit- 
ters’’) clowns a circus theme. 

Why does the Pantomime Theatre live 
on in Copenhagen? Because the Danes are 
minded for light entertainment, because it 
is not elbowed out by other arts, and because 
it has a theatre of its own—a theatre where 
many children get their first impression of 
the glamour and gaiety that is the stage. 

Another crowd has gathered in this magic 
corner of Tivoli, for the Copenhagen clock 
is chiming a quarter to eight. The music 
begins—the gorgeous peacock tail sinks into 
the stage. Ring down the curtain, Pierrot, 
on your theatre of enternal youth ! * 
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When 


Wendy 


Grew 


With Wendy become a woman and with 
Peter Pan still a boy, what happened next ? 
‘After 
thought’ to Peter Pan was acted once and 


Now we know. Sir James Barrie’s 


once only at the close of the performance on 


February 22, 1908. Barrie gave the manuscript 


to his ‘incomparable Wendy’, Hilda Trevelyan. Now 


it appears in print for the first time. 





Up 


» J. M. BARRIE 


SYDNEY BLOW, the husband of Hilda Trevelyan, himself a distin- 
guished playwright, introduces the work which is illustrated in line 
by Michael Leonard. 75 6d 


36 Park St London W1 NELSON 






































Donald Sinden 


ONALD SINDEN is gradually trans- 

forming his lovely Hampstead home into 
what is virtually a private museum of 
theatrical relics. It is rare to discover an 
actor of his generation so vitally interested 
in the theatre of the past. Mr. Sinden, an 
outstanding exception to the rule, is fasci- 
nated by the magic names of Siddons, 
Garrick, Kean, Irving and others, who 
played their part in making the theatre 
what it is today. 

Fred Terry's crimson-coloured wig-block 
now adorns Mr. Sinden’s dressing-room at 
the St. Martin’s Theatre, where he is appear- 
ing in that delightful French comedy, Odd 
Man In. The Scarlet Pimpernel’s wig must 
have rested on that block for many a year 
when Fred Terry and Julia Neilson used to 
tour the provinces in their popular dramati- 
sation of the Baroness Orczy’s best-seller 
novel. Mr. Sinden regards it as a priceless 
treasure which exudes something of the great 
romantic age of the theatre, which he himself 
is too young to have known. 

The wig-block, together with some other 
Terry relics were bought by Mr. Sinden when 
Julia Neilson’s belongings were recently put 
up for auction at the Primrose Hill house 
which had been her home for more than 
forty years. He acquired a number of other 
treasures that day, including a four-poster 
bed; a portrait of Fred Terry as the Pimper- 
nel, dedicated to his daughter Phyllis; an 
engraving of Garrick in the Storm Scene 
from King Lear; and two playbills, one 
recording Ellen Terry's first appearance with 
Charles Kean in The Wéinter’s Tale and 
another announcing what proved to be 


Whispers from 
the Wings .,..? 


ker-on 


Irving’s last appearance in Becket. 

A pleasant surprise awaited Mr. Sinden 
when he reached home with his treasures. 
He was particularly pleased with an exquisite 
engraving of Mrs. Siddons, but he did not 
much care for the frame, so he stripped off 
the backing, with the intention of taking the 
print to be reframed in a more appropriate 
style. To his delight, he discovered an 
inscription on the back of the picture in 
Fred Terry's handwriting: “Fred Terry 
bought this print at Irving's sale.” 

Other relics acquired by Mr. Sinden at 
other times include a walking-stick be!onging 
to J. L. Toole and the hat worn by Martin- 
Harvey when he played Sydney Carton in 
The Only Way. There is also a unique copy 
of Oscar Wilde and Myself by Lord Alfred 
Douglas in which the author has repudiated 
all the opinions he expressed in the book in 
an inscription on the fly-leaf. Mr. Sinden 
has also managed to get hold of the stage 
door notice board from the St. James’s 
Theatre, which is now being demolished. 
Sir George Alexander and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell must have often paused before it 
to read the stage manager’s announcements. 

Five years have elapsed since Mr. Sinden 
last played on the stage, in Red Letter Day 
at the Garrick, with Fay Compton in the 
leading part. After spending the intervening 
time in films, he found the response of live 
audiences most rewarding when he opened 
in Odd Man In at the St. Martin’s. He con- 
fesses that he did not consciously miss them 
when he took up films seriously because he 
had so much to learn and so many new 
anxieties; he had no time to become aware 
of the fact that he no longer worked before 
a group of several hundred spectators every 
day. 

In films, the actor puts his faith entirely 
in the director, who is left to worry about 
the timing of the comedy scenes, to make 
sure that a verbal gag is followed by a visual 
one, so that laughter has a chance to die 
down before the next line is spoken. In a 
badly directed comedy film lines are often 
lost because they cannot be heard by an 
audience still laughing at the previous joke. 
In the theatre the actor waits for the 
audience, but in the film studio he has to 
rely upon the director’s judgment. 


(continued on page 40) 





Above: Zena Dare, who recently joined the cast of ** Nude with Violin’ at the Globe, and, right, 


Miss Dare 


as she appeared in her musical comedy days. 


Pantomime by Gaslight 


EARLY sixty years have rolled by since 

Phyllis and Zena Dare used to be 
hustled by their mother through the gaslit 
streets of Notting Hill to the Coronet 
Theatre, where they were both making their 
first appearance on the stage, in Babes in the 
Wood. Phyllis, then a child of eight, had 
been engaged to play the girl babe, but as 
Zena, a gawky girl of twelve, did not seem 
to fit into the scheme of the production, she 
was turned down by the management. 

The mother was determined Zena should 
be engaged. She had to be at the theatre 
every night with Phyllis and as she could 
not leave Zena at home alone, she had to 
make every effort to get her a job in the 
show. After much discussion, it was agreed 
that for a couple of pounds over and above 
Phyllis’s salary, the management could 
acquire Zena’s services, too. So, dressed as 
a fairy, Zena held up the scenery, lay about 
in the transformation scene and_ under- 
studied the toy babe. 

The other night, in her dressing room at 
the Glote Theatre, where Zena Dare is 
now playing in Noél Coward’s comedy, 
Nude with Violin, she was _ reminiscing 
about those early days. “I had no proper 
dressing room,” she said, “ because I had 
been foisted on to the management, more 


by Eric Johns 


or less against their wishes, but I seemed to 
get along somehow. The rehearsals went 
on interminably in a completely disorganised 
State from the start. We never got away 
from the theatre, much to my father’s fury, 
until between three and four in the morn- 
ing and there was never any opportunity 
to get a proper meal. We spent most of the 
day munching sandwiches. 

“IT think the Extras were to blame for 
the endless delays. Producers of pantomime 
loved to have crowded stages in those days. 
The principals were in the foreground, sur- 
rounded by the show girls, who looked very 
pretty in their tights, and then behind them 
were crowds of Extras, who gave the 
impression of hundreds of people being on 
the stage. I never quite understood who 
these Extras were; they were not really 
professional actors, I believe, but part-time 
employees, who worked at some other job 
by day and played as crowd-artists at night. 
They were always rather tired when they 
arrived at the theatre and now and again 
one of them would faint from exhaustion 
and we would all fuss round with glasses 
of water and smelling salts. 
rehearsals were held up!” 

Zena Dare had four years in pantomime, 
culminating. in a Robert Courtneidge pro- 


Small wonder 





duction of Cinderella in 
she played the title-réle. After that, she 
turned her attention to musical comedy, 
even refusing an offer to play principal boy 
at Drury Lane tecause she felt her voice 
not strong enough to fill the vast spaces of 
that enormous theatre. She has since dis- 
covered the acoustics are perfect and she 
need have had no fears. 

The pantomimes of sixty years ago had 
a fascination of their own, featuring lovely 
stage pictures and the inevitable transforma- 
tion scene. Robert Courtneidge, in Miss 
Dare’s estimation, was a master of panto- 
mime because he treated this form of 
entertainment as a musical play and never 
lost sight of the story. ‘We all belonged 
to the story,” she said, “and had definite 
characters to play. Nowadays more and 
more variety artists are engaged to appear 
in pantomime and they find it more difficult 
to get into the skin of their parts. They are 
content to remain as themselves, performing 
the acts for which they are already known 
on the music-hall stage. Then the story 
gets lost for half-an-hour at a time and the 
poor children, for whom the entertainment 
was devised in the first instance, are com- 
pletely bewildered. 

“TI am convinced that in pantomime it is 
essential to choose a good story, such as 
Cinderella, Aladdin or Dick 
and stick to it. 


Liverpool, where 


Whittington, 
If the production is to be 
elaborated, there must be no question of 
losing sight of the plot or breaking the 
sequence of the narrative. 

“Perhaps the taste of the younger genera- 


tion has changed and children of today 
would hate the pantomimes of the gaslit 
theatres. When I played Peter Pan in 
Manchester fifty years ago I used to receive 
the most touching letters from children who 
had been carried away by Barrie’s play and 
some of them would tell me they left sand- 
wiches on their bedroom window-sill in 
case I should fly past their house. From 
what I can gather from colleagues who 
have played in more recent productions of 
Peter Pan, Captain Hook now gets a larger 
fan mail than Peter himself. Children who 
go to gangster films find Hook a much 
more attractive hero.” 

Zena Dare is so right when she cites 
Cinderella as one of the test pantomime 
subjects. Indeed, the Cinderella story never 
fails; no matter what form it takes in the 
theatre. One of Miss Dare’s most spec- 
tacular successes on the musical comedy 
stage was in The Catch of The Season, with 
Seymour Hicks. This was really a modern 


version of the Cinderella plot. She played 
an attractive debutante who lived in 
Berkeley Square, with two elder sisters. 
Seymour Hicks was the Duke across the 
way and caught occasional glimpses of his 
beautiful young neighbour on her balcony. 
Finally, he plucked up courage to ask her 
to his ball, and as in the pantomime, the 
audience see the lovely young girl being 
adorned in all her finery in readiness to 
make her romantic conquest. Rags to 
riches stories are still enormously popular 
with the playgoing public. What else is 
My Fair Lady? Shaw’s Eliza is just 
Cinderella all over again. 

Musical comedy, like pantomime, has to 
move with the times, but Zena Dare insists 
upon being old-fashioned enough to expect 
the principal parts to be given to artists 
with good singing voices. Evie Greene, Lily 
Elsie, José Collins and Phyllis Dare who 
starred in so many of the most celebrated 
musical comedies, owed a considerable part 
of their success to the beauty of their voices. 
Today, for some reason best known to 
themselves, managements prefer to give 
leading parts in musicals to young men and 
women who can do little more than speak 
the lyrics to music and thus rob the audience 
of half the beauty of the show. * 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


After the long spell in films, which 
included leading parts in such famous 
pictures as The Cruel Sea and Doctor in the 
House, Mr. Sinden found the ordeal of a 
West End first night more terrifying than 
ever. He was always nervous on_ such 
occasions, dating back to the time when he 
appeared with a young company of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon players at Her Majesty’s 
in Peter Brook’s production of Romeo and 
Juliet in 1947. He was suddenly called upon 
to play Romeo in place of Laurence Payne; 
he was the official understudy, but through- 
out the previous Stratford season he had 
only had a total of four rehearsals and the 
last of them had been three months before 
the play was presented in London! After a 
run-through for the fights, he went on and 
saved the situation. 

When he arrived at the St. Martin’s for the 
first night of Odd Man In, he felt even more 
nervous, and sat about in his dressing room 
until within a few minutes of his first cue, 
which meant a frantic rush to get ready. It 
was practically a panic, culminating in a final 
combing of his hair in the wings. It served 
its purpose, giving him no time to think! * 





Success Story 


by 
Harold Matthews 


Colley Cibber as Lord 

Foppington in  Van- 

brugh’s ‘“‘The Relapse,” 
Drury Lane, 1697. 


(An _ illustration from 
“‘A Picture History of 
the British Theatre”’ 
recently published by 
Hulton Press). 


OSTHUMOUS popularity is no rare 

thing. Colley Cibber, Poet Laureate 
and Manager of Drury Lane Theatre, the 
bicentenary of whose death falls on the 
llth December, was not generally liked in 
his lifetime but a perusal of his “ Apology,” 
which Swift sat up all night to read, has 
won him many sympathisers in after years. 


This memory is kept visually rosy by the 
only coloured bust in the National Portrait 
Gallery. It could hardly be claimed that 
colouring gives dignity to a bust but to 
Cibber’s it certainly gives liveliness. The 
blandly impudent, unhandsome face beneath 
a voluminous head-dress recalls an age 
and reveals a character. In the small eyes 
is a suggestion of a smirky cast. The large 
nose, a mere wedge of flesh in front, gives 
some distinction to the profile. The cheeks 
are full and ruddy and there are large lobes 
to the ears. The mouth is a gash stitched 
up and there is a suspicion of a dimple just 
off the centre of the ample chin. Supposed 
to be copied from life, it is a perfect picture 
of elderly audacity. The child is father 
of the man and Colley had ever a good 
conceit of himself. 


When King Charles II died, the boys at 
the Free School at Grantham, where Colley 
was receiving an education which his father, 
an immigrant from Holstein, hoped would 
lead to the Church, were told to write a 
Funeral Oration. All declined, save Colley, 
who remembered seeing the Monarch 
amusing himself with dogs and ducks in 
St. James’s Park, and, who was in some 
measure moved by his death. The result 
was that Colley became Head of the Form, 
had the distinction of being taken for 
“ airings on horseback” by the master, and 
was reviled by the boys as a “ pragmatical 
bastard ” who had betrayed the whole Form. 
In a matter of weeks came Coronation Day 
and the master promised a holiday if any 
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of the boys would produce an English Ode. 
Half an hour sufficed for Colley to produce 
“ Sing, Sing the Day” and so forth, which 
so disgusted his school-fellows that they left 
him out of the party which only his effort 
had made possible. Colley was becoming 
hardened. Their ingratitude served to in- 
crease his vanity and he likened them 
privately to ““so many beaten tits.” 

He was 16 and on his way to Chatsworth, 
where his father was working, when, in a 
phrase which delighted Horace Walpole, he 
“met the Revolution” at Nottingham. A 
short term of service in the Earl of Devon- 
shire’s levy for the Prince of Orange at 
this impressionable age gave him a taste for 
Rank and Fashion and, on his return to 
London, he was but too happy to attach 
himself unpaid to the company at Drury 
Lane Theatre as the nearest approach to 
the glory of Style. Insufficient of voice and 
meagre in person, he was ignored or con- 
temptuously tolerated as a super. He was 
20 years old and still known, if at all, as 
“Master Colley ” when he had his first part 

Chaplain in Otway’s Orphan. Nothing 
came of this. He was sent on in place of 
leading actors when they were ill but, if he 
asked for a part for himself, he was told 
that that part was not in his way. Finally, 
at 24, he wrote a part for himself—Sir 
Novelty Fashion—and a play to contain it 





Success Story (conia.) 


Love's Last Shift, which the Lord Chamber- 
lain declared was the best first play within 
his memory. Cibber played Sir Novelty 
in all the glory of a “fair, full-bottom’d 
periwig” and made two reputations for 
himself in a single night. For the next 35 
years he was recognised as the leading actor 
of eccentric characters. With Cibber’s 
ready approval, Sir John Vanbrugh wrote 
The Relapse as a sequel to Love’s Last Shift 
and again Colley played “Sir Novelty,” 
enobled as “Lord Foppington.” This was his 
best part; it was perhaps his only part. 

When Jeremy Collier launched his 
philippic in 1698 and older dramatists 
pleaded guilt and repentance, young Cibber’s 
withers were unwrung. Love's Last Shift 
had shown a different temper and has been 
described as “ the first sentimental comedy.” 

Thirty dramatic pieces were written by 
Cibber over the years. ‘His treatment of 
Shakespeare has been condemned as vulgar 
but, perhaps for that reason, it often suc- 
ceeded. His version of Richard Ill, con- 
taining the well-known, “ Off with his head. 
So much for Buckingham,” held the stage 
until Irving restored the original 170 years 
later. His best play, The Careless Husband, 
published and produced at Drury Lane in 
1704, had an exemplary moral and, as 
Horace Walpole said, was “ alone enough to 
make a reputation.” 

He acquired virtual control of Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1710, although he was only 
one of the three managers and the least 
liked in the theatre of the three. 

All his life he had known how to use 
occasion. When anti-Jacobite feeling was 
high after Sherriffmuir, he wrote The Non- 
juror, based on Moliére’s Tartuffe. For 
this work, dedicated to King George I, he 
was royally rewarded with £200 on the spot. 
The play, which ran for 18 consecutive 
days, excited the rage, scorn and envy of 
other scribblers, who thought they could 
have done as well or better, if they had 
thought of it and had been able to stoop 
to its sycophancy and plagiarism. The 
Nonjuror had _ far-reaching results for 
Citber. It aggravated Alexander Pope’s 
malice but it probably paved Cibber’s way 
to the Laureateship, an honour for which 
Gay now placed himself out of reckoning. 
Like other managers, Cibter refused Gay’s 
Beggar's Opera. This refusal should not be 
attributed to professional jealousy or in- 
ability to “spot a winner.” Politically, the 
play was gunvowder and Cibber was a 
cautious careerist. 
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On the death of Eusden, at the end of 
1730, through Walpole’s influence, Colley 
Cibber was appointed Poet Laureate. When 
it is remembered that Watts, Young, Gay, 
Pope, Thomson and Johnson were passed 
over, the howls of amazed indignation which 
greeted the elevation of “a mere comedian” 
seem almost proper. But Colley knew from 
his schooldays that he could, when required, 
“knock off” an ode. He did not regard 
himself as an inspired poet. When Pope's 
sarcasm reached him, he said, “ As a little 
bad poetry is the greatest crime he lays to 
my charge, I am willing to subscribe to this 
opinion of it.” He is said to have been the 
worst laureate, which is saying a lot, but he 
is probably the only one who admitted to 
bad poetry. Something in him positively 
enjoyed adverse publicity He _ wrote 
epigrams anonymously in dispraise of his 
Odes and had queer delight to hear these 
lampoons quoted as “ hits.” 


In 1733, after selling his share in the 
Drury Lane company, Cibber retired to 
Bath, hobnobbed with Beau Nash and wrote 
his Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, 
Comedian. This work is enjoyable, self 
revelatory and informative as to the Stage 
in his time. Horace Walpole declared that 
it deserved immortality. Pope could endure 
no more. He published a new edition of 
the Dunclad in which Cibber supplanted 
Theobald as the Premier Dunce. Cibber 
retorted in a letter, “You are _ heartily 
welcome to go on with it.” 


He was 73 when he made his last appear- 


ance on the stage. This was at the tenth 
performance of Papal Tyranny, a re-arrange- 
of Shakespeare’s King John which he had 
made and in which he played Pandulpho, 
the Papal Legate, somewhat on Foppington 
lines. This was at Covent Garden and it is 
of interest that Garrick, whom Cibber 
always treated as a junior in every sense of 
the word, was playing Shakespeare’s King 
John at the same time at Drury Lane. 


Colley Cibber lived with his eldest 
daughter at 20 Berkeley Square, at the end 
of his life and died peacefully at the age of 
86. Only the West side of Berkeley Square 
now retains the appearance of 18th century 
top crust—ornamental iron arches. with 
lanterns and link-extinguishing cones. The 
East side has been rebuilt during this century 
and is devoid of interest. No. 20, where 
Cibber lived, is in the middle of a square 
grey block, let off in offices. It bears above 
the door the initials of the Greyhound 
Racing Association. + 





Hainer Hill’s sensationally ‘* modernistic *’ design for Strauss’s *‘ Elektra ” 


at the State Opera in East Berlin. 


German Opera Season Opens 
REPORT FROM EAST AND 


HE two outstanding events of the new 

operatic season have been the new pro- 
ductions by the Leipzig Opera of Paul 
Dessau’s Die Verurteilung des Lukullus, 
now given in its fifth version, and by the 
Stadtische Oper, in West Berlin, of Kurt 
Weill’s Die Biirgschaft, revised and revised 
for the first time since it was banned in 
1952. What distinguishes the two works is 
the amalgamation of several styles, Hande- 
lian cantata-form, orthodox cantilena, and, 
especially prominent in the Weill, the 
rhythmic jazz element. 

The Conviction of Lucullus, originally 
entitled The Trial of Lucullus (in 1949), 
came in for a certain amount of political 
criticism from the left when first produced 
in East Berlin, under Scherchen, in 1951, 
because Bertolt Brecht, the librettist, had 
failed to provide the judicial verdict 
demanded by orthodox Marxism. “An 
uncomfortable fellow-traveller at any time ” 
as he was once called by a German com- 
munist critic, Brecht dutifully revised the 
opera and supplied the missing passage that 
was to justify the change in the title. 
Accused of war-crimes and other atrocities 
before a heavenly court, Lucullus had to 
be convicted in explicit terms. The addition 
is justified by the composer on the grounds 
that operatic revisions are no new thing, 
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and Fidelio, Tannhduser, Madame Butterfly 
and Don Giovanni are quoted as precedents. 
Now Dessau himself has made further 
revisions mostly of a musical nature 
(pruning, tightening up). The outcome is 
a persausive, colourful mixture of bel canto, 
sprechgesang with atonal accompaniment, 
and modern swing rhythms with percussion 
playing a dominant réle in the orchestra. 
Its thirty-two members include an army of 10 
percussion-players, operating—it the 
only word—1l6 assorted drums, tambours, 
and tom-toms, 3 gongs, 2 xylophones, a 
glockenspiel and a battery of Chinese 
clappers; orthodox instruments, headed by 
an accordion, are heavily outnumbered in 
this unequal struggle. Brecht had prophe- 
sied before his death that Lucullus would 
soon win a large public. Certainly the 
rhythmic hammering and the tape-recorded 
“tritonium” have ready-made 
waiting for them in_ the 
cinema-houses. 

Astringent and plangent, Lucullus 
well received in Leipzig and also in the 
East Berlin Festival last month. Anyone 
who has seen (and heard) Mother Courage 
or The Good Woman of Setzuan would 
have identified the composer's trade-mark 
instantly. The “epic” décor, monumental 
and selective by turns, by Paul Pilowski, 


seems 


audiences 
neighbouring 


was 





was all Brecht would have wished for, as 
was Heinrich Voigt’s production, and 
Helmut Seydelmann’s handling of the 
orchestra. One significant change in the 
new recension lay in the giving of the 
didactic portions of the choral incantations 
to a speaker, enacted by Giinter Grabbert, 
a full-throated and gifted young actor on 
loan from the Schauspielhaus. As a result 
of this innovation, by Paul Dessau, Brecht’s 
political message strikes home to the least 
acute spectator. A large cast, led by 
Ferdinand Biirgmann in the title-réle, an 
agreeably-toned tenor of international 
stature, acquitted themselves far better than 
might have been expected of members of 
Germany’s No. 3 opera house. 

Dresden, which formerly held this place, 
ventured Jm Sturm, a Soviet opera by 
Tikhon Khrennikov, and a leading instance 
of the “crisis of socialist realism.” Written 


Left: Ferdinand Biirgmann in the title réle of Paul 
Dessau and Bertolt Brecht’s opera *“* Die Verurteilung 
des Lukullus’’ (The Condemnation of Lucullus), 
presented at the 1957 East Berlin Festival by the 
Leipzig Opera Company. In the scene, below, 
Lucullus is standing trial before a heavenly court 
accused by one of his former victims, the Peasant 
(Helmut Eyle). (Pictures by Helga Wallmiiller) 


(to command) in the ‘thirties, it contains 
little but clumsily-orchestrated _ folk- 
melodies, including a banal lullaby, and is 
scored, to all appearances, for the local 
kolkhoz brass-band. The production, form- 
ally realistic, and the execution was 
undistinguished. Dessau, with only 100,000 
inhabitants, boasts the largest theatre in 
Europe. Willi Bodenstein, its enterprising 
Intendant, administers the theatre, directs 
its productions, and finds time to sing, 
among other réles, that of Alberich during 
the three-week Wagner Festival in May, 
which he organises with the help of inter- 
national stars from both east and west to 
fill out local talent. A new production this 
autumn of Moniuszko’s Halka seemed to 
justify the annual grant of three million 
marks given to Dessau by the East German 
Ministry of Culture. In Halle, the revival 
of Handel’s forgotten Poros (which also 


drew the cognoscenti during a visit to East 
Berlin), with its pseudo-Indian setting, owed 
as much to the ingenious production by 
Heinz Riickert and the skilful conducting 


of Horst-Tanu Margraf as to any original 
virtue in the opera itself, which satisfies 
few besides the specialists. 

Both the Staatsoper and the Komische 
Oper continue to draw packed houses in 
East Berlin. The new season at the former 
includes the first Ring cycle since before the 
War and stylish productions of Frau Ohne 
Schatten, Arabella and Elektra. In the 
last, with a sensational décor by Hainer Hill 
(consisting of a monstrous skull-like mask 
mounted on a podium in front of a blood- 
red background), Sigrid Ekkehard proved 
to be as accomplished a dramatic soprano 
as Christel Goltz, who shares the title-réle 
with her. Her skill is seen to advantage in 
Wozzeck, effectively directed, like Elektra, 
by Werner Kelch, and as expertly conducted 
by Lovro von Matacic. At the Komische, 
Walther Felsenstein, with his inimitable 
Das Schlaue Fiichslein, (which I discussed 
in these pages after its visit to the Paris 
Festival in the summer) and a crystal-clear 
Magic Flute, continues a series of neo- 
realistic productions, that have no counter- 
part elsewhere in Europe. Rudolf Hein- 
rich’s Magic Flute décor may be a shade too 
real, but never has the story made more 
sense. 





a” 
EPIC FORMALISM. The climax of Kurt Weill’s “ Dei Birgschaft * at the City Opera, West Berlin, showing 
the two choruses on each side and Caspar Neher’s four horsemen of the Apocalypse projected on the backcloth. 
(Picture by Harry Croner) 


SOCIALIST REALISM. The Dresden Opera’s production 
Khrennikov, depicting the struggle between the ‘“‘reds"’ and the ‘ whites,’ and using both naturalistic scenery and 
projected landscapes on the backcloth. (Photo by Frost) 


of the Soviet opera “Im Sturm” by Tikhon 


On the near side of the Brandenburger’ Berlin cabaret. The first of these was Das 
Tor, Professor Carl Ebert has fulfilled a Kleine Mahagonny (Baden-Baden 1927), to 
lifelong ambition by staging the Weill opera five of Brecht’s Hauspostille poems. This 
in a new form. Die Biirgschaft was first was later enlarged into the full-length 
given six years after Weill’s first essay in Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny, 
opera, the atonal one-actor Der Protagonist, which provoked “the worst rioting ever 
for which the expressionist dramatist Georg known in a theatre” in Leipzig in March 
Kaiser wrote the libretto, was launched on 1930. Meantime, in 1928 had come Die 
an unsuspecting Dresden in 1926. Royal  Dreigroschenoper, Happy End, Lindberg's 
Palace, the “first jazz opera,” came in Flight (a cantata for radio), and, in 1930, 
1927, leading Krenek’s Johnny Spielt Auf the notorious Der Jasager, all with libretti 
by a short head. By then Weill had by Brecht. Ebert was the 1932 producer of 
embarked on a series of didactic operas, Die Biirgschaft, for which Caspar Neher 
analogous to Brecht’s Lehrstiicke, with provided libretto and décor. It was banned 
libretti by Kaiser, Ivan Goll, Brecht, or after a score of performances. Der Silbersee 
Neher, stage-designer of Die Dreigroschen- (libretto by Kaiser), staged simultaneously 
oper, into which he wove the syncopated in Leipzig and 11 other German towns in 
“songs” that were a familiar feature of 
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Scenes from three Brecht plays in the East Berlin 
Festival. Above left: Ernst-Otto Fulhrmanna, ¢.ciaz 
Schubert, Georg August Koch and Kiithe Reichel 
in *“* The Good Woman of Setzuan”’; above: ten- 
year-old Anne-Katrin Haass in * The Visions. of 
Simone Machard”’ (written in collaboration with Lion 
Feuchtwanger and directed by Lothar Bellag), and, 
left: Helene Weigel in ** Fear and Misery ia the 
Third Reich.”’ 


Kast Berlin Festival 
by Ossia Trilling 


ETERMINED not to be outdone by the 
Berliner Festwochen in West Berlin the 
East Berlin authorities have this year 
inaugurated their own Festival, known as 
the Berliner Festtagen. The highlight of 
this first Festival of Eastern Germany, in 
which visitors from abroad (like the Brno 
Ballet from Czechoslovakia, or the London 
Mozart Players) have also taken part—in 
distinction to that of West Berlin which 
rigorously excludes any participants from 
the Communist block—have been the Brecht 
performances. There were four in all; two 
at the Berliner Ensemble, one at the little 
youth theatre, known as the Theater der 
Freundschaft, and the fourth, at the 
Komische Oper, a “guest-production” from 
Leipzig. The last, Paul Dessau’s opera Die 
Verurteilung des Lukullus, to  Brecht’s 
libretto (reviewed in previous article), was 
the most considerable artistic achievement. 
The other Brechtian contributions were 
comparatively quiet affairs. Benno Besson 
staged The Good Woman of Setzuan, the 
first time this play has been seen in Berlin. 
Personally I found the Telaviv production 
by Millo, with Teo Otto’s décor, more 
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Theatre on Record 


by Roy Plomley 


JOHN GIELGUD’S ** HAMLET ” TRIUMPH 


HE most important event of the month 
-in fact, the most important event of 
the year so far as this column is concerned 
is the issue (on H.M.V. ALP1482/4) of a 
recording of Shakespeare’s Hamlet by John 
Gielgud and the Old Vic Company. 
This is a set of records to be treasured for 
a lifetime. Containing virtually the complete 
text, on six long-playing sides lasting thirty 
minutes each, it is a brilliantly successful 
enterprise. 


Gielgud himself supervised the production, 
in association with John Richmond, bringing 
to the task the knowledge and experience 
gained by playing the leading rdéle in the 
theatre over a thousand times. 

In listening to these records, one feels that, 
so far as the speaking of the lines is con- 
cerned at any rate, here is indeed the finest 
Hamlet of our generation. Gielgud’s mag- 
nificent voice brings out all the richness and 
passion, the music and the anguish of the 
greatest acting part ever written. 


The action of the play is pointed by an 
unobtrusive commentary, which aptly and 
successfully becomes a running commentary 
during the duel. There is little reliance on 
the conventional tricks and effects of radio 
drama production. Sometimes I felt that 
the use of a few more of them would have 
been effective. For example, a little “echo” 
on the Ghost’s voice in the Closet Scene 
would have been helpful, and one notices 
that the castle at Elsinore seems completely 
doorless. The crowd scenes are well handled, 
except for a rather obvious bit of rhubarb- 
ing at the moment of Laertes’ enraged 
entrance. 

Claudius and Gertrude are excellently 
played by Paul Rogers and Coral Browne, 
with slightly higher marks to the former. 
Other first-rate performances come from 
Peter Coke as Laertes and Alan Webb as 
Polonius. I was not entirely happy with 
Yvonne Mitchell’s Ophelia. It is a sensitive 
performance, but she does not have the right 
quality of voice to bring out the full pathos 
of the part. 

The records are attractively baxed, and 
come with a useful booklet of notes on the 
play and the players. The recording quality 
is excellent. 

After the ballet come Nervo and Knox; 
after the Old Vic Company’s Hamlet comes 


Anna Russell's burlesque impression of how 
the play might have been put into operatic 
form by Verdi. (Anna Russell in Darkest 
Africa. Philips BBL7174). With her earlier 
records she convulsed me, but I think it is 
about time Anna Russell, the entertainer, 
got in touch with Anna Russell, the script- 
writer, and complained about the quality of 
the material that has been forthcoming just 
lately. The Johannesburg audience present 
at the recording laughed their heads off and 
all too obviously had a whale of a time, by 
which I can only surmise that Miss Russell 
must have been making some very funny 
faces. Personally, I could raise only one 
chuckle and three smiles in twenty-six-and 
a-half minutes, and that is not nearly enough. 
On the other side of the disc, shedeals with 
the Folk Song and the Bagpipes, both of 
which are sitting targets. 


Club Durante (Brunswick LAT8218) con- 
sists of highlights from Jimmy Durante’s 
American television series, It is a sequence 
of raucous and hilarious double acts, featur- 
ing Durante and various stars who have 
made guest appearances in his show. 
Strictly speaking, this record is no concern 
of this column, but I thought you might 
like to know that one of his guests is the 
First Lady of the American theatre, Miss 
Ethel Barrymore, and that this is a unique 
opportunity to hear her keeping her end up 
in a jazzy duet called “There’s a place in 
the theatre for you.” Other stars on this 
entertaining disc include Helen Traubel. 
Bob Hope, Al Jolson, Bing Crosby, Eddie 
Cantor and Sophie Tucker. 





TIME YOU 
BUY A HI-FI 12" LP. CLASSICAL RECORD 


World Record Treasures sell to buy ONE record from the 
these exclusively to their twelve forthcoming regular 
members for only 21/6, plus monthly selections and “‘ad- 
2/6 postage (normal retail ditionals "’. Works just like 
price 40/-). On joining abook club! For brochure 
W.R.T. you undertake only with full details write to: 


WORLD RECORD TREASURES 
STW. Box 385, 125 Edgware Road, London, W.2 





Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 





MAJORCA 


WK SPANISH 
RESTAURANT 
66 Brewer Street 
GER 6803 ee 4 Circus 
You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best 


Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 
NOT Sundays 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGLas, 
Author of *‘Well Let's Eat’’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 

GERrard 1296 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 
Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 
37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose persenal attention you are assured 


OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
| 26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 


~ 





Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 
/ 


(\\( HONG KONG 


( RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
fa i Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
sd Ae Fully Licensed 


=~ ‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
G 
a 





At the corner of Greek Street and Romilly 
Street you'll find one of the best reasons for 
Soho's fame in food and drink. It's called the 


PETIT SAVOYARD RESTAURANT 


It's @ smallish place; been there 50 years. 

You'll find celebrities, connoisseurs and nice 

ordinary people enjoying a _ not-too-expensive 
evening of modest luxury. 








Before or after the theatre visit 


PLAT y's Restaurant 


83 WICMORE STREET, W.1. 
Specialities include Continental and Eastern 
dishes. Fully Licensed 


Open 12 p.m.—3 p.m 6 p.m.—11.30 p.m. 
(except Sundays) Tel: WELbeck 7867 


Under the personal supervision of Mr. A. Plato 








SMALL INTIMATE! RELAXING! 


With the deligt*ful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 








GREAT WALL RESTAURANT 


AUTHENTIC CLASSICAL CHINESE CUISINE 


FULLY LICENSED 
Open 12.00—11 p.m. Sun. 5.30—10.30 


33 OXFORD STREET, W.1. GER. 4713 
Near Tottenham Court Road Tube Station 


VISIT OUR CIFT SHOP FOR ORIENTAL 
ORNAMENTS AND BROCADES, Etc. 








For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1955 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 


Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 


Telephone: GERrard 3911 





Open 12.30—2.30 p.m. 6.15—11.15 p.m. 














Theatre Bookshelf 


HE last few weeks have brought an 

unusually good selection of books—- 
ideal Christmas presents—ranging from 
books for the serious students to lighter and 
even sensational biographies. From Rockliff 
come two more “Theatre World Mono- 
graphs,’ Robert Helpmann, by Kathrine 
Sorley Walker (15s, net), and The Lunts, a 
double monograph by George Freedley, 
dramatic critic of the Morning Telegraph, 
New York, (21s. net), This latter is especially 
timely as the Lunts, last seen in London 
in Néel Coward's Quadrille, will appear 
again in the West End in a new play early in 
the New Year. 

A new title in the “Hulton Picture 
Histories” series is A Picture History of the 
British Theatre, by Raymond Mander and 
Joe Mitchenson (30s. net), which in some 
500 fascinating pictures covers the theatre 
from pre-Elizabethan times to the present 
day. Many of these illustrations (which 
incidentally deal only with the “legitimate” 
theatre) come from the Hulton picture 
library, which has more than five million 
pictures in its files. 

The House that Stoll Built, by Felix 
Barker (Muller, 25s. net) is the fascinating 
story, excellently told, of the London 
Coliseum, which continues as a flourishing 
home for big musical shows, and an auto- 
biography which also has much to say about 
British musicals is No Chip on my Shoulder, 
by Eric Maschwitz (Herbert Jenkins, 18s. 


| PASTORIA 
| LUNCHEONS . DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 


FOR THE BEST 


ST MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 


‘THE BEST 





Little Akropolis Restaurant 
10 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
OPEN SUNDAYS * LICENSED 
Telephone: MUSeum 8198 
The restaurant of beautiful flowers 
Best Greek dishes in Town 











net), Other distinctive autobiographies well 
worthy of a place on the theatre lovers’ 
bookshelf are Grock, King of Clowns 
(Methuen, 21s. net), the sensational life story 
of Diana Barrymore, Too Much Too Soon 
(Muller, 18s. net) and My Betters, by George 
W. Bishop, popular Fleet Street figure, who 
for many years has been a leading com- 
mentator and critic on all matters theatrical 
(Heinemann, 25s. net). 

The Bristol Old Vic, by Audrey William- 
son and Charles Landstone, is an admirable 
book reviewing the first ten years of the 
re-instated Theatre Royal, Bristol, the oldest 
theatre in the country. With the creation of 
the Bristol Old Vic in 1946, this theatre can 
claim a post-war history no less glorious 
than its famous past, when all the great 
actors of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, including Sarah Siddons, the 
Kendalls, Macready and Ellen Terry strode 
the boards of this exquisite eighteenth 
century playhouse (J, Garnet Miller, 25s. 
net). 

Fans of Peter Pan will be most interested 
in the recent publication of When Wendy 
Grew Up: An Afterthought, by J. M. Barrie, 
which was written as an epilogue to Peter 
Pan and was only once acted, at the close 
of a performance of Peter Pan in 1908. 
Barrie gave the MS to Miss Hilda Trevelyan, 
his “incomparable Wendy,” who has now 
with her husband prepared the text for pub 
lication (Nelson, 7s. 6d. net). 

Other books recently published are Stage 
Management by Hal. D. Stewart (Pitman, 
25s. net); The Critic at the Opera by Dennis 
Arundell (Ernest Benn, 42s. net); The 
Mediaeval Theatre in the Round by Richard 
Southern (Faber & Faber, 45s. net) and two 
most attractively amusing books, Who’s Who 
for Beginners with words by Sandy Wilson 
and photographs by Jon Rose (Parrish, 
12s. 6d, net) and Kay Thompson's Eloise, 
with drawings by Hilary Knight (Max 
Reinhardt, 12s. 6d. net). 

The Theatre World Annual, No. 8, indis- 
pensable as a record of the London theatre, 
ye?r by year (Rockliff, 25s. net) will also 
be available early in December. 

Two novels with a theatrical flavour are 
The Phantom in the Wings by Michael Elder, 
the author of Tony Behind the Scenes (John 
Murray, 11s. 6d. net) and Say Darling by 
Richard Bissell (Secker and Warburg, 16s. 
net). Say Darling is the story of how a 
novel was turned into a big American 
musical. * 





German Opera Season Opens (contd.) 


February 1933, was stopped the day after 
the opening. The Nazis were already in 
control. 

Like Weill’s other operas, The Pledge 
denounces capitalism and the excesses of 
fascism that lead to war, famine, pestilence 
and death. The Handelian model is most 
marked here, but there is plenty of cantilena 
for ordinary tastes, and intermittent “songs,” 
delivered, with the addition of two saxo- 
phones and pianos, by a trio of singers, who 
combine their réles with those of periodic 
commentators. The libretto is based on a 
fable by Herder about the dispute of two 
righteous friends. In Weill’s original 
version the mythical land of Urb is invaded 
by a foreign highly-industrialised power 
which terrorises the peaceful countryside. 
Dehumanised by the ensuing war, the two 
friends, who now become rival war- 
profiteers, come to blows. One betrays the 
other to a mob thirsting for the blood of 
their oppressor. In the new version, com- 
pleted after Weill’s death by producer and 
librettist, the dictator has become a speaking 
part, presumably for reasons similar to those 
which influenced Dessau in the case of 
Lucullus. Propaganda speaks volumes when 
delivered by an actor and not by a singer. 
Apart from useful pruning of a long score, 
the other major alteration is in the climax. 
In the place of an act of treachery, a last- 
minute reconciliation between the two 
friends has now been substituted. 

While the former change can be justified 
in order to make intellectually perceptible 
what might otherwise be lost, the latter 
traduces the composer’s anguished message 
and, incidentally, removes all trace of irony 
from the musical climax. Brecht’s and 
Dessau’s revisions of Lucullus dotted the is 
and crossed the ts of the original version. 
Ebert’s and Neher’s tampering with The 
Pledge may reflect present-day political 
philosophy in the West, but their claim 
that they would have had the composer’s 
approval remains unsupported. One ironic 
change—slight but significant—is the placing 
in the mouth of the chorus (where the 
words are indistinguishable) the funda- 
mental determinist moral of the opera, 
formerly pronounced by the judge: “man 
does not change: his surroundings alter his 
behaviour.” That Ebert and Neher felt 
themselves on uncertain ground is suggested 
by the fact that an attempt to reverse even 
this moral had to be abandoned after the 
dress-rehearsal. 

Under Arthur Rotter, the orchestra of the 


Stidtische Oper played brilliantly, and the 
entire company, especially Tomislav Neralic 
and Josef Greindl, as the two friends, turned 
in faultless performances. Neher’s décor— 
with its familiar greys and sepias—provided 
striking backgrounds for the action and the 
singing. In this opera, too, an impressive 
performance was given by an actor Bern- 
hard Minetti, on loan from the Schiller 
Theatre, in the spoken part of the Com- 
missar. The use of two choruses, one 
disposed as a commentator on_ the 
proscenium, the other used as a normal 
stage-chorus, underlined the didactic nature 
of the work and reminded one how much 
Brecht’s theories owe to the forms of the 
ancient classical theatre. * 





East Berlin Festival (contd.) 

successful, and the actress who played 
Shen-Te (Orna Porat) more versatile than 
Kathe Reichel, who is a gifted player and 
far more a girl of the people than ever Peggy 
Ashcroft was or could be. By this time | 
had grown accustomed to Paul Dessau’s 
music, which sounded so odd at the Royal 
Court Theatre, but seems quite apt on the 
Schiffbauerdamm to German words. Karl 
von Appen, using a white cyclorama with 
newspaper headlines painted in grey all over 
it, placed Shen-Te’s little tobacco shop in the 
centre of a huge brilliantly-lit stage, rather 
in the same way as the little hut in his setting 
for The Caucasian Chalk Circle, with the 
same, unintentionally, comic effect. He is 
without doubt, after Caspar Neher and Teo 
Otto, Germany’s most brilliant designer. 
The Visions of Simone Machard introduced 
the charming little Anne-Katrin Haass in 
the title-réle. A moving document of the 
German invasion and occupation of France, 
the play shows a_ ten-year-old French 
peasant girl as a twentieth-century Jeanne 
d’Are outwitting not only the invader but 
also the collaborator. Finally there was the 
unforgettable drawn face of Helene Weigel, 
as the Jewish woman who leaves her Ger- 
man husband out of love for him, in Fear 
and Misery in the Third Reich, an agonising 
document that every German should be 
made to see. * 
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Repertory Roundabout 


LTHOUGH TV represents a challenge 
to repertory, there are certain areas 
where stage actors find it a boon. If their 
theatre is near the studios they can double 
stagework and television appearances with 
obvious benefits to both media. My hope is 
that eventually TV will help in attracting 
larger audiences to the theatres. And it is 
important that actors in local repertory are 
well known to these potential audiences. One 
eschews the star system for repertory com- 
panies, but a large and faithful following 
could be built up once again as a result of 
actors winning popularity on the TV screen. 
* * * + 
On a trip to Manchester, I visited the 
Library Theatre, which is actually in the 
basement of the Central Library and which 
is run by the Libraries Committee of the 
Corporation. I shall be writing about the 
achievements of this unique theatre in 
“Repertory in Transition” at a later date, 
but it is necessary to mention the company’s 
recent outstanding production of The Diary 
of Anne Frank. 1 had not seen the London 
production so the play was completely new 
to me and | found it a tense and rewarding 
experience. The story of the Jewish family 
and friends successfully hiding from the 
Germans, until they are discovered when 
Allied victory is in sight, has immense poig- 
nancy, and more so as here is fact and not 
fiction. The company acted it out in this 
vein and it is invidious to single out 
individuals. But special mention should be 
made of John Franklyn Robbins, who played 
Mr. Frank, and Helena de Crespo, who 
played Anne. The play was directed by 
David Scase. I was also particularly 
impressed by the décor designed by Daphne 
Hart. The theatre, with a capacity of 295, 
was full, with a good proportion of young 
people in the audience. 
~ * * *~ 
Bernard Hepton has been appointed 
Director of Productions at Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre in succession to Douglas 
Seale, who becomes Associate Director at the 
Old Vic Theatre on Ist January. 
Thirty-two-years-old and married to 
actress Nancie Jackson, Mr. Hepton joined 
Birmingham in the Autumn season of 1952 
as an actor playing a wide variety of rdéles. 
His first work as a producer was in 1955 
when he directed, at Birmingham, the origi- 
nal production of R. C. Sherriff's The Long 
Sunset, Since then he has produced 15 plays 
including C. E. Webber's Be Good Sweet 


51 


by Laurence Evans 


Maid 
Juliet. 

He has also been in great demand as an 
arranger of stage and film fights. Much com- 
ment was aroused by the realism of his 
fights in the Birmingham production of the 
three parts of Henry VI, and he also 
arranged the battles in Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
film Richard III. 


* * x * 


and Peter Ustinov’s 


Romanoff and 


As Birmingham’s musical adaptation of 
Tom Robertson’s famous comedy, School 
ends its run, I hear from the Rapier Players 
at Bristol, that they are also to produce a 
musical adaptation of the play. The adapta- 
tion and lyrics in the Birmingham pro- 
duction were by Redmond Phillips and the 
music by Christopher Whelen. At the Little 
Theatre, Bristol, the play is being specially 
prepared for the Christmas season by Peggy 
Ann Wood. Entitled School for Cinderella, 
the music is by W. T. Wrighton and others 
of the Victorian period. The story of the 
orphan pupil-teacher, Bella, who falls 
in love above her station, but neverthe- 
less marries her Prince Charming, will 
delight young and old alike. The play, 
which has a cast of more than 18, with 
Rhoda Lewis playing “Bella,” will open on 
23rd December and run for five weeks until 
25th January. 

* * * * 

\ Crewe Theatre Club has been formed 
to support the municipally-owned New 
Theatre. A committee is to draft a constitu- 
tion for the Club and to plan a programme 
of events. 

* * * * 

An Island in Time, an original play with 
an original theme, by Philip Vellacott, whose 
name is familiar to radio listeners for his 
translations of Greek plays, is being given 
its first stage production at the Marlowe 
Theatre, Canterbury, on 3rd December and 
will be repeated each evening of that week. 
The play treats of the love of Ulysses and 
the nymph Calypso and the division between 
mortality and immortality is viewed from an 
unusual angle. 

* * * * 

Our congratulations are offered to the 
Oldham Repertory Theatre Club, who, on 
2nd December are presenting their 1,000th 
production. This will be a revival of their 
first production, Arms and the Man, origin- 
ally produced on 31st January 1938. The 
Mayor and Corporation will attend on the 
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Repertory Roundabout (Cond) 


THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING | Pe eiers’ Night when some seventy Founder 
« ers J en s 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA Members (out of the original 229) will be the 
LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT guests of the Club. A View from the Bridge 
THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE will be the next production, and an original 
STAGE - TEACHING version of Aladdin by David Kelsey is to be 
Entrance tests now being held for the Christmas attraction. 
Autumn 1958 Mr. Eric Longworth, Oldham’s Manager- 
A Be ll poe se od * yong _ Secretary, is shortly leaving after eleven 
pee ae silica fruitful years to become General Manager of 


Full particulars and prospectus from the Guildford Rep. * 
The Registrar 














BRISTOL OLD VIC 
‘Sodom and Gomorrah’’ 
N this his last play, written during the 
by KENNETH A. HURREN Occupation, Jean Giraudoux was probably 
Ballet by Peter Noble greatly influenced by his environment. The 
Opera by Peter Wolfe despair which he undoubtedly felt is reflected 
Complete Theatre Programmes in Sodom and Gomorrah, although the piece 
and is by no means devoid of humour, if often 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS in cynical vein. 
are among se regular features In a prologue, beautifully spoken by 
you will find in David King as the Archangel, it is explained 
> that unless one married couple can be found 
vy who are able to live in complete harmony, 
the world is doomed to destruction. The 
which gives full details of all : ib ieieige ; ; ; 
EET IE couple, ill-chosen it would appear, to bear 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE this great responsibility, have the intelligence 
but not the inclination to avert the catas- 
trophe and it becomes obvious that Girau- 
doux had in mind the problems of human 
F° SALE—200 Theatre World, 1940-1957. 4 Play relationship in a much wider field. 
Pictorial, 1934/5. Offers all or part.—Dudley, 167 2 ras, Ay oz : ; = 
Shoei) Parca’ iad» Wiese teesaneich. Wendy Williams as Leah, had a tremen- 
FOR, SALE—230 Theatre World, 1936-1986, mam dous part to play, which she accomplished 
out of print. £12 10s. Od. the lot.—Box 570. with distinction. Displaying an uncom- 
GYOR SALE—Theatre World, April 1943-December promising personality with a caustic tongue, 
1957, except July and October 1943. Excellent i ae anace mem » > nachee 
condition Offers to—Cowling, 18 Norfolk Avenue, she managed, even in her longest speeches, 
London N.13 to maintain interest, being well supported by 
YCRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- Peter Jeffrey as John, her husband, and 
iN cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily " , hinc ~~ 
executed.—**Mowbrav,”” 146 Bishopsgate, London, Wendy Hutchinson as Ruth. f ; : 
E.C.2 BIS 2545. BAR. 7665. There is a minimum of action in this 
YECRETARY requires post. Available from ist play but due to a combination of intelligent 
WJ January.—Box 571. | writing, a competent cast in most instances 
jig oo BOOKS for Christmas. Large stocks of and skilful production by John Moody 
Theatrical Literature available; write for list. 2 a 3 oe , 
Robert Wilson, Poy Street, Rattlesden, Bury St. monotony was invariably avoided. 
Edmunds, Suffolk. The setting designed by Patrick Robertson 
a REQUIRED—Humorous monologues, and costumes by Rosemary Vercoe were well 


etc., suitable for entertaining Old Folk.—Mrs. F - 
Mason, 29 Jersey Road, London E.11. worthy of mention. H.L.P. 
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ing of David Balfour — 
Painted by W. R.S. Stott 
(From Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s ‘‘ Kidnapped’’). 
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tive spines in REAL GOLD. 

| 836 profusely _ ill- 

’ ustrated pages 

488 illustrations in 
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300 world - famous 
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Please send 


Bend ot 


Art. Dame Laura Knight's Ballet 


The Sacred ® 


Girl and Dressmaker. 


You will be as enthusiastic 
as these owners :— 


Il am more than pleased; they 
were purchased as an invest- 
ment for my ~E.F.M. 
(Caterham), Many thanks for 
two wonderful books and the 
many hours of enjoyment— 
the best investment I’ve ever 
made.—R.S. (Loughton); An 
enormous delight to 
sands of people. 
review). 


FREE! 


Every purchaser of NEWNES 
OUTLINE OF LITERATURE AND 
ART receives 


A MANUAL OF 
GOOD ENGLISH 
(value 10/6d.), 
Produced for ail 
to read, 
correctly. 


son 


thou- 
(Press 


318 pages, 
who want 
and _ speak 
Sent to you with 
Newnes OUTLINE OF LITERA- 
TURE AND ART 


write 


For office use 


A 


me Newnes OUTLINE OF LITERA 


TURE AND ART and A MANUAL OF GOOD 

ENGLISH without obligation to purchase. I will either return the books 
within eight days or send the first payment of 10s. eight days after 
delivery, and 15s. monthly thereafter, until £6. 6s.0d. has been paid. 
Cash price within eight days is £6. 


Mr., Mrs., Miss . 
Address 


Occupation 


Your Signature 


HouseOWNER 
Householder 


(Or your Parent’s Signature if under 21) 
The above does not apply to Eire. 
send the cash price of £6. Os. 0d 


Living with Parents 
Lodging Address 


Purchasers in Eire should 


OLA IY 











PLAYS i: | BRE 
FOR AMATEUR 4s : m2 i 
PRODUCTION e 

A wide choice of Three-Act MAGAZINE 


and One-Act Plays are avail- @® Each issue brings the 
able to Amateur Dramatic a script of a current 
we Stage hit... 

Gaennies: PLUS news of theatre 

SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS throughout the 
SENT ON APPROVAL world—articles by and about 

leading theatre personalities. 

Full Catalogue available at | /- (post free) ‘| SUBSCRIPTIONS 


; £2.17.6 1 yd., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
Write for information to: £7.18.0 3 yrs. 


rs SEND ORDERS TO 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD| § Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 : Cannon House, Macklin St, 
Gerrard 3822/3 . London W.C.2 
RRL | REIS 




















Webber - Douglas School EVANS PLAYS 
OF SINGING AND have acquired the amateur rights of 
DRAMATIC ART LTD MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D Aldwych Theatre 

. THE LOVEBIRDS 

FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING Adelphi Theatre 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN DEAR DELINQUENT 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. Westminster Theatre —_ 
seat nee THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 


Duke of York's Theatre 
CLAREVILLE ST. LOMBOR. $.W.7 Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 


























’ LF you want to meet The Boy Friend 
F R E N ¢ H S Under Milk Wood on the Night of the 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS Fourth, you can’t be late again 


Established 1830 because of the time it takes to 
remove your greasepaint. 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE Crowe’s Cremine will get that 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the . * * 
latest news about all our new plays, and cloying paint off in a moment. It 


gives interesting information about plays to liquefies the paint and leaves the 
come A copy will be sent post paid on 


receipt of application skin clean and soft for everyday 
make-up. 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD ew P 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 In 4 11 tins or 2 9 tubes from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 














z THE WORLD’S GREATEST B HOP 
The Florence Moore Theatre Studios — 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack on (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) * FOR BOOKS* 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING ; 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING | | Famed Centre for Theatrical Books 

Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove > Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) *Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
2 mins. from Tottenham Court Rd Stn. 
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DANCER, ACTOR, PRODUCER 


THE FIRST BOOK ON 


ROBERT 
HELPMANN 


by KATHRINE SORLEY WALKER 


with 71 illustrations, many published for the first time 
15s. NET 
A THEATRE WORLD MONOGRAPH 


ROCKLIFF 

















